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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 





High hopes that burned like stars sublime 
Go down i’ the heavens of Freedom, 

And true hearts perish in the time 

We bitterliest need ’em: 

But never sit we down and say 

There's nothing left but sorrow: 

We walk the wilderness to-day, 

The Promised Land t }-morrow. 


Oar birds of song are allent now, 
There are no flowers blooming, 

Yet life beats in the fr zen bough, 
And Freedom's spring ts conin:! 
And Freedom's tide cones u> alway, 
Though we may «trand in ® rrow; 
And our good bark, avround to-day, 
Shall float again to-morrow, 


fhrongh all the long, dork nig t of years 
The people’s cry ascendeth 

Aud earth is wet with blood and tc ars; 
But our meek sufferance endeth! 

The few shall not forever sway, 

The many moil in sorrow: 
The powers of nell are strong to-day, 
But Christ shall rise to-morrow. 


Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten! 

ror, lo! our day bursts up the skies: 

Lean out your souls and listen! 

The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow: 

Keep heart! who bear the cross to-day 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow. 


O youth! flame earnest, still aspire 
With energies immortal! 

To many a heaven of desire 

Our yearning opes a portal! 

And though age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grain to-day— 
The harvest comes to-morrow. 


Build up heroic lives, and all 

Be like a sheathen sabre, 

Ready to flash out at God’s call, 

O chivalry of labor! 

Triamph and Toil are twins, and aye 
Joy suns the cloud of Sorrow; 

And ‘tis the martyrdom to-day 
Brings victory to-morrow. 








ILLUGICAL DOCTORS. 

Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, the eminent pro- 
fessor of surgery in the Harvard Medical 
School, has been interviewed (see Boston 
Daily Advertiser of June 9) in regard to the 
condition of the school, and incidentally in 
Tegard to the admission of women. Ido 
not know how far logic is a department of 
instruction in that institution, but this 
branch of science does not seem to me to 
preside over his argument. He says that 
“the fact cannot be denied that the sphere 
of woman is a domestic one;’—-and then, 
instead of going on to point out that she 
ought therefore, by all means, to obtain a 
knowledge of medicine, he draws the oppo- 
siteconclusion. It is a good deal asifa 
Merchant were to say ‘‘I propose that my 
daughter should become my bookkeeper :— 
and I have therefore positively forbidden 
her to learn the four rules of arithmetic.” 

He farther illustrates his logical anomaly 
when he goes into particulars and points out 
that women medical students will leave their 
professional work and become wives and 
Mothers if theycan. Note how this strength- 
ens the argument for their medical training. 
Men, like women, often leave the medical 
Profession, but if a man leaves it, it is apt to 
be a total change. He becomes a farmer, 
an author, or a mayor of a city;—to go out 
of his profession iu short. A wornan gives 
Up practice in one form to resume ii in an- 
other—to become a wife, or a mother, as 
Dr. Bigelow justly points out. Avain and 
again I have been told by women who had 
done this, “It was worth all my study of 
medicine to find myself better fitted to take 
charge of the health of my own family.” 
Nay, I have known repeated instances of 
Married women who have studied medi- 
cine, with the full approval and even at the 
Urgent wish of their husbands, for just this’ 
Purpose. Is not the purpose reasonable? 
Who has not known priceless lives of men 

women sacrificed, precisely because the 





wife and mother was ignorant of some 
principle of medicine or of surgery, which 
if known in time, would have averted dan- 
ger. Yet the women who would acquire 
this knowledge, are insulted and resisted by 
this eminent surgeon as ‘‘a few people who 
believe in what are called woman’s rights” 
and ‘‘wish to get a foothold” in the Medi- 
cal School. It is paying a great compli- 
ment to the ‘‘woman’s rights” party, to say 
that it includes all the women who wish to 
train themselves thoroughly to be wives and 
mothers. 

Is this career of wife and mother the only 
career in which it is honorable to be igno- 
rant and a disgrace to wish for thorough 
preparation? Assigning one-half the hu- 
man race to this, as the beginning and end 
of their duty, are we then to turn upon 
them and say, ‘‘Do this duty, but beware 
how you try to fit yourselves for it?” Con- 
sider the fearful responsibility—beyond that 
of any man—which every young bride takes 
upon herself. Her married life may begin 
under the close protection of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society; she may dwell near 
Park square or Boylston street, with forty 
first-class practitioners within five minutes’ 
call. But in the swift changes of American 
life, she may bear her first baby in some 
frontier cabin, with none to help but per- 
haps some local M. D., whose sum total of 
knowledge is even less, were it possible, 
than the amount which Dr. Bigelow would 
concede toa woman. She may brivg into 
the world some child invalid from birth, of 
whom the daily care is daily martyrdom, 
without even the relief in martyrdom which 
conscious knowledge might give. Her very 
devotion may injure because of ignorance, 
her uninstructed tenderness may kill. If 
she asks counsel, it may only come from 
mothers who, by the wise foresight of the 
physicians, have been kept secluded from 
all the knowledge that could help her; and 
whose multifarious advice only suggests 
the Jament of the poor old negro, who said 
that chills and fever was a very bad com 
plainz, and the worst of it was that somany 
different people knew just the very best way 
to cure it! 

If anything seems plain logic it 1s this: 
that a sphere implies a duty; and that the 
first step in the discharge of a duty is to gain 
the needful knowledge. I once knew a lit- 
tle girl who had been sadly perplexed be- 
tween her Puritan grandmother and her 
more liberal mother as to the right observ- 
ance of Sunday. At last, to her surprise, 
she saw her satnted grandparent doing a lit- 
tle private sweeping in the kitchen, one 
Sunday afternoon. After much reflection 
the puzzled child came to her mother with 
this conclusion: ‘‘I suppose, mamma, that 
itis not wrong to sweep the kitchen on 
Sunday— provided you do not sweep it very 
thoroughly?” It must be by some such fine 
distinction that Dr. Bigelow relieves his 
logic. He has no objection to women’s 
doing their duty as wives and muthers. 
What he finds unpardonable is that they 
should aspire to do that duty thoroughly. 

v. W. &. 


edo — —__ — 


A SUCIAL ENORMITY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10, 1882. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—It is said that the 
young scion of royalty, whose approaching 
marriage is now the social topic in England, 
has all his life been an invalid, epileptic and 
scrofulous. Now, if so, in the name of 
common sense, why must this afflicted in- 
dividyal, because Victoria’s son andof suit- 
able age, be given » wife and an establish- 
ment? Why must some young girl with 
pure, healthy blood in her veins be sacri- 
ficed, because,the young man being of royal 
birth, she must perforce marry into a royal 
family, and sn alliance with the reigning 
house of England is not to be refused? 

For the unfortunate Duke of Albany, it 
would seem that good nursing, rest and 
quiet, are the best things life has in store, 
and such an one, whetber prince or peasant, 
should consider seriously whether it is right 
for a person in his condition to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of the marriage 
relation. 

In common life, when mutual affection 
is the attraction, and when either bride or 
groom is willing to take the risk to minister 
to the comfort and cheer the pathway of an 
invalid companion for love’s sweet sake, it 
may seem a pity to forbid the banns and 
refuse to the afflicted the privileges of home 
and the ministry of affection. But in this 
case there are no such considerations. Nor 
is there any danger that the royal family 
will die out and the British throne be left 
vacant. ‘Why then, cannot poor Duke 
George be left to his retirement, tenderly 
cared for by mother and sisters, without 
uragging any one else into his miserable 
_ or further burdening the English peo- 
pile : 

To our republican ideas, how absurd 
seem the old traditions about royal preroga- 
tives, and what an unnecessary and expen- 
sive luxury is a royal family! 

A. E. Dickinson. 





The Suffrage Festival. 


We continue our report from the point 
reached last week. After the applause which 
followed the address of Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
had subsided, Mrs. Howe said she thought 
that women should not be the only persons 
to testify in a matter so important. The 
busbands of suffrage women should have 
their say also. Mrs, Lucy Stone had a 
meek partner present, whose voice should 
be heard. She therefore called upon Mr. 


_H. B. Blackwell to respond to ‘The Peace 


of the Household. 


PEACE IN THE FAMILY. 

Is it not too bad, that after years of appar- 
ent domestic happiness I should be asked to 
respond to such a toast as this? Shall I re- 
veal ‘‘the secrets of the prison-house?” Will 
it not break the peace of my family into 
pieces? And if so, »ughtI not forevermore 
to hold my peace? [Laughter. ] 

Seriously, dear friends, this subject is too 
sacred to be treated with levity. The great- 
est ob:tacle to the woman suffrage cause has 
been and isa fear in the minds of many men 
that the principle is at variance with the 
peace and permanence of the family. Men 
cling to the idea of the home, as the one 
place into which the discord and conflict of 
life must not enter. They dread the full in- 
dividuality of woman, as likely to make 
her dissatisfied with the position of wife 
and mother. Let me give an amusing illus 
tration: 

During the municipal suffrage debate in 
the Massachusetts Senate, a few weeks since, 
a couple of Representatives stood listening 
to the discussion. One was heard to say to 
the other;—*‘These suffrage petitioners are 
all free lovers, aren’t they?” The other re- 
plied, with impressive solemnity, ‘‘Well, 
they al] tend that way; they don’t believe in 
the Bible; don’t believe in nothin.” No 
wonder our enlightened legislators voted us 
down! [Laughter. ] 

I feel a protound sympathy with such 

men in their desire to protect the home. 
And if the old idea of the marriage relation 
were the true one,—if th: wife must forev- 
er be, as she is legally to-day in New Eng- 
land, the dependent subordinate of her hus- 
band, if she is to be forever deprived of any 
legal control of her own children, if she is 
to have po legal right to dispose of her 
share of the earnings or accumulations of 
the marriage partnership,—then men may 
well fear lest women of sense and spirit will 
rebel, ? 
But these abuses of the Jaw are no part of 
marriage; they are at variance with its true 
character. Individual freedom and responsi- 
bility, and equality of rights for wife and 
husband alike, are essential to the perma- 
nence and peace and happiness of home. 

Thirty years ago I dreamed of marriage 
as a relation of perfect freedom and perfect 
justice;—as a noble and life-long partner- 
ship of equals, with reciprocal rights and 
duties. I dreamed of a republican family. 
It was only a theory then: to day it is with 
me no longer a theory, but an experience. 
Most of my married life lies behind me. 
Thank God, I have lived for twenty-seven 
years in a republican family, with the ele- 
ment of feudalism elimivated. [Applause.] 

By a law of nature, as old as history, the 
character of the family will correspond with 
that of thestate. Ina despotic state the fam- 
ily is the harem. Inthe military despotism 
of ancient Rome, the husband had the pow- 
er of life and death over his wife. In the 
spiritual despotism of Judea, he could di- 
vorce her, and send her adrift, an outcast. 
Under the spiritual despotism of Utah—po- 
lygamy re-appears. In feudalized Europe 
we have a feudalized home. In monarchi- 
cal England we have a monarchical family, 
under the common law. So thoroughly 
ingrained is this idea, that even the woman 
suffragists,in Great Britain, ask for political 
rights only for unmarried women and wid- 
ows. 

When our fathers overthrew the mon- 
archy of Great Britain, they founded s the- 
vretical republic, but, in spite of the pro- 
test of Abigail Adams,they retained the mo- 
parchical home. Political freedom in the 
stale—domestic despotism inthe household. 
Gradually, by an irresistible logic, the re- 
publican idea is changing the family into 
the likeness of the state. Westand for a 
republican family. We rebel against do- 
mestic despotism. And the reason of the 
lamentable frequency of divorces is simply 
this—women are fast imbibing the spirit of 
self-government and the instinct of self-re- 
spect, while too inany men retain the theory 
and attempt the practice of masculine su- 


periority. Women have outgrown the idea 
of servitude, aud the men have not. The 
men domineer and the women rebel. How 


shall this evil be remedied? Shall we go 
back to the traditions of despotism, to the 
theory of monarchy, or shall we make our 
homes republican? 

Last winter, Senator Horton, of Salem, 
opposed the political enfranchisement of 
woman as inconsistent with her subordina- 
tion in the family. He said: “There may be 
hundreds of thousands of women who nev- 
er marry and many who are widows, but 
the natural law is that all men and women 
will at some period of life enter the family re- 
lation. . . As the 280 law makers at the State 
House represent the male voters,so the male 
voters represent the women of society under 
the unwritten law ofthe family relation which 
recognizes the husband and wife as one per- 
son.” He should have added—‘‘and that 
person, the husband.” But, thanks to the 
friend who sits beside me, and who for for- 
ty years has labored with such fidelity and 





success to wring rsonal and property 

rights for wives and widows from a careless 

and reluctant legislature, this ‘‘unwritten 

law” is no longer maintained in Massachu- 

setts. Whocan estimate the debt of grati- 

tude which women owe to the life-work of 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall! [Great applause. ] 

We must go forward, not back. *“I'wo 

heads are better than one,” in the family 

and in the state. 

For I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 

ec 1uns 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns. 

Through the shadow of the globe we eweep into the 
younger day, 

Better fifty years of Europe than acycle of Cathay! 

And better fifty years of free America, 
than the slow movement of European soci- 
ety since the days of Julius Cesar! In 
the thousands of pure and happy homes we 
see around us, men and women live and love 
asequals. Sooner or later—if notin our day 
then in that of our children or our child- 
ren’s children, our marriage laws will be re- 
modeled, on the principle of a noble equali- 
ty of rights for man und woman. hen 
peace will prevail in our homes, for ‘‘Jus- 
tice always satisfies.” [Applause. ] 

Mrs. Howe said that we must not forget 
the admirable example of equatity in the 
home and in the church afforded by the 
Quaker women. She called upon Mrs. 
Elizabeth Buffum Chace, of Rhode Island, 
to respond to the toast, ‘‘The Quaker 
Women.” 

THE QUAKER WOMEN. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace said: 

I have no special claim to make for the 
Quaker women of to-day, in behalf of wo- 
man suffrage; although some of us received 
our first ideas of the rights of women 
through our Quaker training 

But, about the year 1637, there was a 
Rhode Island Quaker woman, who believed 
ina woman’s right to decide for herself 
what she ought to do; and she came to Bos- 
ton to protest agafnst the cruel persecution 
of her friends, many of whom were strong- 
minded women like herself; and the State of 
Massachusetts hung her on yonder Common. 

Massachusetis hastakena long step in 
civilization since that time, which promises 
well for the future progress. And now, 
Rhoce Island women, whether Quakers or 
not, coming here to protest against the in- 
justice which Massachusetts law still metes 
out to women, are very thankful, that 
while Governor Endicott would have met 
them with a halter, Governor Long permits 
them to be welcomed with sympathy and 
good cheer. [Applause.] 


Rev. Sarah M. C. Perkins, of New Hamp- 
shire, responded to the toast of ‘‘The Bible 
Women.” 

THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


In speaking of the Bible women, I must 
begin with our much abused ancestor, Moth- 
er Eve. We can call her the ‘‘woman 
who dared.” She ate of the forbidden fruit 
and also gave to her husband, and he ate of 
it very willingly, and then blamed her for 
it. itis my private opinion that he was 
just as anxious forit, only had not the cour- 
age till she tried it first. And sad to relate, 
ever since, the wives have not only been 
blamed for their own sins, but for their hus- 
bands’ as well. But when the punishment 
was pronounced, even then a Saviour was 
promised, and Eve believed so firmly, that 
when her first born was placed in her arms 
she supposed that the Saviour had come, 
and exclaimed in her rapture, *‘I have got- 
ten a man of the Lord.” What must have 
been her disappointment when she found 
that he proved a murderer instead! 

Miriam, the sister of Moses and of Aaron, 
was fully their peer, and her great song of 
victory at the Red Sea is one of the gems 
of sacred literature, ‘‘The Lord hath tri- 
umpbed gloriously, the horse and its rider 
hath he thrown into the sea,” she sang, and 
the song has softly melted through the 


ages. 
SDeboreh judged Israel forty years, and 
those were years of peace and prosperity. 
Ruth, the gleaner, is called the stead- 
fastly-minded, and that surely means, 
“strong-minded.” She is the first woman 
on record who fell in love with her mother- 
in-law. Shedid thisearnestly, for she said, 
‘‘Where thou goeth 1 will go, where thou 
lodgeth I will lodge, thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God, my God. Where 
thou diest will ludie, and there will I be 
buried.” She was a sincere convert from 
idolatry, for she was willing to renounce 
her heathen gods and the graves of her an- 
cestors for a sad, complaining mother-in- 


law. 

Hannah asked a great request of God, 
and her prayer was answered, and her song 
of Thanksgiving is full of tenderness an 
real eloquence. She consecrated ber son 
from his birth, and lent him literally to the 
priest’s office, and made a little coat each 
year, and carried it to him as she went up 
for the yearly sacrifice. How much love 
went into the stitches of that little coat is 
well known to other mothers who are sep- 
arated from their children. 

Then the woman of the New Testament. 
Mary was worthy to be the mother of the 
Son ot God. In her modest rapture at the 
event,she exclaimed, ‘‘All generations shall 
call me blessed!” I have always nad sym- 
pathy with the devout Catholic in his 
adoration of the Madonna. This mother 
believed in Christ, when others were reviling 
and persecuting. 

Then the other faithful Marys, who were 
“last at the cross and first atthe sepulchre,” 

[CONTINUED ON PA@E SBOOND.) 





CONCERNING 


Mus. OLE But is engaged in writing a 
memoir of her husband. 


WOMEN, 


Mrs. E. MALuoy has begun in Clinton 
Co., Ind., a series of meetings for Temper- 
ance and Woman Suffrage. 


Miss HeELen F. Turper.from Oberlin 
Conservatory is to be assistant teacher in 
music at Carleton College next year. 


Mrs. Estaer A. Cooty, of Bingham, 
Me., has received a commission from Gov. 
Plaisted to solemnize marriages, administer 
oaths,and take acknowledgements of deeds. 


Miss Epna Jackson read an interesting 
essay on the ‘*Mound Builders” at tue after- 
noon Club of Lafayette, Ind., last Saturday. 
By request it will be pub:ished in Our 
Herald. 


Miss Leona Cat, M. A., professor of 
Greek in the University of Des Moines, has 
been elected to the same position in the 
Central University of lowa, at Pella. She 
is a graduate of the [owa’ State University 
and a ripe Greek scholar. 


Miss Saran A. Oscoop, a daughter of 
the late Dr. Osgood of Peabody, has for 
several years been secretary of the Waltham 
W.C. T. U., and the organization has re- 
cently presented to her a gold watch and a 
purse of money. 


Kate SHELLEY, the Lowa gir: who saved 
a railroad train from wrecking, contradicts 
the newspaper rumors that she was engaged 
to be married. She says she desires a good 
education. TheChicago & Northwestern 
Railroad Company should see that her de- 
sire be gratified. 


MapAME Bianc, (Theodore Bentson) is 
coutributing a story cailed ‘‘Eva Brown” to 
the Revue Politique et Lititéraire. The 
hero is an American girl who does all sorts 
of things that seem odd to the French peo- 
ple with whom she is associated, but who- 
captivates a young nobleman. 


Miss Mary Rownanp, President of the 
Ladies’ Branch of the Land League, has 
written an earnest open letter to Bishop Gil- 
mour, in which she says the women of the 
Parnell Branch of the Land League will 
continue in the work they have undertaken. 
She sets the Bishop’s threat of excommun- 
ication at defiance. 


Miss Apa L. Howarp, the first president 
of Wellesley College, who resigned her 
place, some time since, on account of her 
health, has so far recovered as to feel able 
to accept the appointment of lady princi- 
pal of the Foster Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
at Clifton Springs. We congratulate the 
institution upon their happy choice of an 
experienced and accomplished lady. 


Miss Lucia E. F. Kosar is having a 
very successful tour of temperance work in 
Utah. Although the Mormons refuse to 
unite with the Gentiles, yet they cordially 
open their own day and Sunday schools to 
her, and she has spoken several times to 
their schools in Salt Lake City, once by 
special agreement at the Mormon Universi- 
ty, where all the pupils came together to 
hear her. At Ogden an auxiliary of the W. 
C. T. U. has been formed. She finds great 
need of temperance work throughout the 
whole region; and is everywhere most cor- 
dially received and aided by both Mormons 
and Gentiles. 


Mrs. Priscrura D. Twiaas, of Balti- 
more, 80 years of age, has asked Congress 
to increase her pension from $25 to $50 a 
month, and made this remarkable state- 
ment: “I imagine few have stronger claims 
upon the liberality of the government than 
I have, every male relative having been in 
the United States service; my grandfather, 
Commodore Decatur Sr., having been in 
the French War, and his two sons in our 
navy. Commodore Stephen Decatur, Jr., 
distinguished himself by recapturing and 
burning the frigate Philadelphia in the 
harbor of Tripoli, in which engagement his 
brother, James 8. Decatur, was killed. 
Again, during the war with Great Britain, 
in 1812, he further distinguished himself by 
capturing the British frigate Macedonian. 
My father, Capt. James McKnight, was in 
the marine corps at the time of his death. 
Both my brothers were lieutenants in the 


navy ; the elder, Lieut. Stephen D. McKnight, : 


was with Commodore Porter on board the 
Essex, and was afterward lost at sea on 
board the United States sloop-of-war Wasp. 
My husband fell at the storming of Chapul- 
tepec, and my only son, George D. Twiggs, 
was killed in an engagement one month 
previous, he being on his way to join his 
uncle, Gen. D. E. Twiggs, as his aid. 


¥4 
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SurrrRaGE FestTrvaL.—ConTINUED FROM 
First Paace. 


one of whom was commissioned by Christ 
himself to tell the glad story of his resurrec- 
tion from the dead. ‘‘Go tell them I am 
risen!” was his express command to her, 
and upon that resurrection from the dead 
rests the whole Christian structure. Shall 
we doubt women's call to preach when 
Christ himself bade them do so? 

Martha was a notable housekeeper, and 
staid at home and prepared the dinners; yet 
she was the only woman whom Christ ever 
rebuked, and he did that most gently. 

Dorcas made garments for the poor, and 
Priscilla instructed Apollos, ‘‘an eloquent 
man and mighty iu the Scripture,” in the 
most perfect way. 

Lois and Eunice were mentioned by Paul 
as full of faith, and he wrote to the churches, 
‘Help those women who labor with us in 
the gospel.” Were St. Paul here to-night, 
he would still say, ‘‘Help those women who 
are working for the divine gospel of the 
equality of the sexes.” St. Paul and all the 
other Ssints, were they here, would bid us 
God speed. 

All these Bible women whom I have men- 
tioned were strong minded. Indeed, the 
term is now honorrble. None of us would 
like to be called weak-minded. 

Ruskin says, ‘‘No man ever lived a right 
life who was not chastened by woman’s 
love, strengthened by her courage, and 
guided by her discretion.” If that be true, 
should not woman have the influence and 
power that comes by equal political rights? 

Som of you may have seen Hunt's great 

icture of the chariot of state in the uew 

apitol, at Albany,N. Y. The artist painted 
better than he knew. A woman is seated 
in the chariot, the wheelsare off, the reins 
are loose, and, of course, the diiving must 
be very imperfect. That is typical of wo- 
man al present. She cannot guide the char- 
jot of state. But give her the power of the 
ballot, give her the power to suppress in- 
temperance and other evils, and the wheels 
would be adjusted, the reins gathered up, 
and the chariot would have a meaning and 
a purpose, and our bomes and native land 
would have the influence. [Applause.] 

Miss Lilian Whiting responded in a bit of 
graceful and appreciative verse, the only 
poetical response of the evening, by the 
way; giving a pleasant diversity to the 
speeches. 

WOMEN 


In vain I eeek the hour, the mood, 

O women, rare in womanhood! 

To bring to you to-night one thought, 
One picture from the visions caught 

Of the fair future that survives 

And owes its purpose to your lives. 

In reverence my heart I bow® 

To Lucy Stone, to Mrs. Howe, 

To her whose name from -hore to shore 
We know—our Mary Livermore. 

To you | turn first in my thought, 

Its aspirations from you caught, 

Tho’ you have asked me,--uone the less, 
To ppeak of women on the press. 





IN JOURNALISM. 


To speak of those whoee chosen art 

Is of the Nation's life a part, . 

For journalism, in completeness 

Must bring its light and bring ite sweetness 
And shed its fair illumination 

On every life and every station. 

Its work is insight, and its power 

Is the strong force of every hour 

That recreates from yesterday 

The new ideals of to-day. 


Before the outlook of its scope 

I pauee, with hardly faintest hope 
To dimly touch, much less define 
Its purpose, for it is divine 

In possibilities, in grace; 
Ennobling, guiding all the race. 
Is it not fitting, such work ehould 
En!iet the love of womanhood? 


O, women of the press, whose Zeal 
Faithful, untiring, must revea: 
Your never-failing ean U 
Your broad and generous charity; 

Your power for life's interpretations 

In subtle meanir gs, fine translations; 

In this elective age you stand 

A needeu force throughout the land. 
The courage of your inspirations, 

The Vision of your divinations, 

Adds woman's wisdom, woman's power, 
To shape the issues of the hour. 


Mary Clemmer, in earliest youth 

Gave to this work her strength, her trath; 
Her intellectual gifts, to wield 

A mighty force in this wide fleld, 

While glancing wit and logic rare 

Are clothed in poet-fancies fair, 

Kate Field, whose sparkling inspirations, 
Whore brilliant force, keen observations, 
Bring to the press her bright creations;— 
And one, whose work is all in tune 

With what is sweetest, best in life, 
(You’!] guess at once our “Jennie June,”’) 
True woman, mother, friend and wife. 


Elizabeth Harbert, whose true devotion 

In the columns of the Inter-Ocean 

Makes the **Woman’s Kingdom”’ a favorite joy 
With the women of fair Llinois, 

And Cincinnati delights to honor 

On her Commercial, Eliza Connor, 

While on the “truly good"’ Gazette 

(The name you'll recognize, and yet, 

1 will add, it’s the Deacon’s paper, you know,) 
Onis staff is Clara Devereaux. 

And still within the Hub I pause 

For women who uplift this cause, 

For here do } not see to-night 

Within the circle, Sallie White? 

A Joy she was, shall I not say 

She is a joy for every day? 

O, women of the Press! whose power 

Is deepening, strengthening, every hour, 

Take but one — t my rhyme to close, 
Where he!p is needed, be of those. 

Where there is wrong, O, make it right! 
Where there is darkness, bring the light! 
Woman’s‘‘svuhere”on the prese is under no bans, 
Her work, if it is great, stands equal to man's. 

[Applause. } 

_ The Hutchinson family sang the spirited 
suffrage song, which created great enthu- 
siam in Kansas, in the woman suffrage cam- 
paign of 1867, entitled “Clear the Track 
for Woman's Freedom,” and in response to 
an encore, gave the song, *‘Mrs. Lofty 
and I.” 

In response to the sentiment, ‘Free 
Thought for Woman,” Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer spoke as follows: 

FREE THOUGHT FOR WOMEN, 


Mrs. Speacer n by saying that were 
it not for ber conviction of the transcend- 
ent importance of the topic assigned her, 
she should beg to be excused from speak- 
ing, as she was well aware that she had not 
the gifts of wit and the lighter graces of 
eloquence demanded by such an occasion. 
But her ‘‘free thought for women” was so 
deep and earnest, that she was willing to 
serve the cause by giving the needed shad- 
ows which sho.ld bring out more perfectly 





the lights of this woman suffrage picture. 
She would preach a little sermon from her 
text, although, as she need not inform the 
audience, she should not afflict them by fol- 
lowing out the ancient formula for sermon- 
making, 7. ¢., ‘‘the text, the statement, the 
argument in general, the dissertation on 
particulars, the illustration, and the appli- 
cation.” She should begin with the illus- 
tration. One of the mottoes on the wall, 
as the audience could see, read thus: ‘‘Med- 
ical co-education at Harvard University— 
ayes 11, nays 12.” Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi bad recently published, in a promi- 
nent paper of New York city, an able pro- 
test against the exclusion of women from 
the advantages of this medical school. In 
the course of her article appeared these 
words: ‘Throughout New England there 
is no opportunity for women to receive any 
kind of medical educaticn at all.” Mrs. 
Spencer said she read these words with 
sadness, feeling that they were evidence 
that the woman's cause, like special move- 
ments for the equality of rights among men, 
was doomed to witness that shameful incon 
sistency, that obliquity of moral vision, 
which made many reformers plead for 
rights in one direction and ignore or refuse 
them in another. For Dr. Jacobi, who had 
won the gratitude of all thinking women 
by her masterly defence of their cause 
against the attacks of those who would con 
sign women to hopeless inferiority and con- 
stant subjection’, on physiological grounds— 
Dr. Jacobi, our noble standard-bearer in 
one field of reform, must have been under 
the contra) of another form of bigotry and 
intolerance when she penned those lines. 
Nothing but professional injustice to anoth- 
er school of medicine could have made her 
ignore the grand work for woman's medi- 
cal education which the Boston University 
is doing. Contrast with this narrowness 
the action of William Lloyd Garrison at 
the ‘‘world’s anti-slavery convention,” 
when an audience convened to consider bu- 
man rights in relation to the slave-pen, were 
confronted with the question of the rights 
of woman. He held the transcendent voice 
of the hour mute, not from cowardice, but 
because his co-laborers in one reform were 
not noble enough to co-operate with him in 
a wider application of their professed prin- 
ciples. We would that women, coming 
latest into all educational, industrial and 
political organizations, should thys test 
them by the ideal standard, not merely of 
one phase of justice, but with a wholeness 
of judgment and nobility of thought which 
will not complacently accept any infringe- 
ment upon the principle of equality of 
rights. 

‘For sea and land don’t understand, 

Nor skies without a frown, 

See rights for which the one hard fights, 

By the other stricken down.” 
Free thought for women means twothings. 
It means, first, as au historical fact, that 
the movement by which woman is rapidly 
achieving her complete emancipation from 
inherited bonds of prejudice and tyranny 
is a part of that great tendency of modern 
thought to search below tradition, and 
birth-conditions of custom and belief, for 
the actual right and wrong in human rela- 
tions. From this tendency has come the 
new adjustments of social life which are 
freeing women as well as men from injus- 
tice and its effects. 

And free thought for women means, 
second, as a present duty, that women are 
under bonds to forward this tendency to 
which they owe their own advance, in all 
directions of thought and activity where it 
is not yet applied. Never accepting the 
injustice of any organization, profession, 
or business to which they themselves are 
admitted by a tardy and reluctant accept- 
ance of the principle of equality of rights, 
they should carry everywhere into the old 
fields, the new spirit of unbiased judg- 
ment, and of clear devotion to justice and 
right. [Applause.] 

Mr. 8. W. Bush, so long and honorably 
identified with the Needham Club, gave a 
good account of suffrage clubs. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS 


I am asked by the President to respond to 
the sentiment ‘‘Suffrage Clubs.” Our friend 
from Indiana has told us that there are three 
stages in this great movement in which we 
are engaged. First is the period of discus- 
sion; second, education; and third, organi- 
zation. My subject deals with the iast. 
Before we can reach that final success 
toward which all our efforts are «directed, 
we must organize. Surely this is true, if 
we wish to accomplish important results in 
political action. This organization should 
be very thorongh and wide-spread. Before 
woman suffrage is secured in any State, it 
must be voted on. Hence the great practi- 
cal necessity of turning our attention to this 
subject. One of the most effectual methods 
of organization is the establishing of wo- 
men’s clubs. Every town and city of New 
England,—and indeed, of the whole coun- 
try, should therefore have a club, even 
though the membership be small. This 
club would be a nucleus, and scattered over 
the land, would be the means of carrying 
forward the work with more efficiency. It 
is not necessary to waste words to prove 
what every friend of the cause must recog- 
nize. The practical thing is to go to work 
everywhere and organize these associations 
Even if there are ay! two or three earnest 
Suffragists in a town, let them begin a club. 
Some of the largest and most wide awake 
clubs have grown trom small pee 
Let us then, go on and increase these clu 
so that when the question of woman suffrage 
is submitted to the people we shall have 
through these an organization which will 
aid us in carrying our cause forward to its 
final triumph. 


Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia, 
spoke pleasantly in reply to ‘‘Women as 
Educators.” 


WOMEN IN EDUCATION, 


If my name possessed the extra ‘‘r” 
which Mrs. Howe gave it, Ishould feel that 
I had a right to guati before my topic; it is 
so large a one! [Laughter.] I ought to 
begin with Eve, who was not only the first 
woman interested, but the first individual 
to move in the matter, though that move 





cost her another one, and considerable 
trouble in her family besides; which un- 
pieasantness has been considerably talked 
about ever siace. I might take you down 
through the ages which have gone before 
us, and tell you of Aspasia, the beautiful, 
teaching Socrates statesmanship, ena Peri- 
cles oratory; of Hypatia, the pure, in- 
structing the priests and scholars of her 
time in philosophy and mathematics; of 
Elena Cornaro, the learned, who was Pro 
fessor of Law in the University at Padua; 
and of many others of our sex of whom we 
read, with pride and pleasure, in the records 
of the past. But I forbear, and come at 
once to the teachers of to-day, whose work 
we reckon as not less in value than that of 
those of other times. Of this great multi- 
tude, not many, I grant you, sit in high 
places, for bigotry and prejudice and jeal- 
ous fear guard still the upper seats in the 
synagogue. But Maria Mitchel! leads her 
groups of girls, at Vassar, out among the 
stars with capable as well as reverent step. 
Anna C. Brackett’s sway is as powerful, 
her pen is as mighty, as any among the 
leading educators of the present time. 
Grace C. Bibb holds her scepter as firmly 
as more muscular hands could do, and 
shows an intellect as well balanced and 
comprehensive as heavier brains and Jarger 
heads could manifest. While Ellen Hyde 
—the only woman principal of a state nor- 
mal school in the Uzited States—sits su- 
preme between the two tall statues in the 
large assembly room at Framingham, like 
the Princess in Tennyson’s great poem; a 
woman whose noble and pure womanhood 
must always be more potent in the lives of 
those young women in her charge, than any 
lesson they will learn from books. Nor are 
these all. There are others yet who, having 
proved their power, have helped to force 
the doors which hitherto we've found 
barred in our faces. And all the paths 
must soon be opened to our coming feet, 
even to the very temple of knowledge it- 
self, when high above the altar stands the 
statue of Minerva—a goddess, buta woman 
too. 

Then there’s another cause for congrat- 
ulation. Since Froebel, led by Pestalozzi, 
left schools and school-men together, and 
came to sit down at the mother’s knee, and 
learn of her, while he studied the child in 
her arms; the woman’s way of teaching— 
hitherto ignored if not despised—begins to 
be appreciated. The new methods in edu 
cation, now so sought and studied through- 
out the land, are only the mother way of 
teaching. The little child coming out of 
his home into the school-room, finds now 
his small stock of knowledge taken account 
of, his fashion of gaining more accepted 
and approved, and his small personality re- 
spected and secure. In short, the child is 
taught to read as he was taught to talk, he’s 
taught to write as he was taught to walk, 
the teacher follows now the mother’s meth- 
od of instruction, and for the first time 
since the world began, the womanly ele- 
ment is recognized as a foundation fact in 
education; and so now, for the first time, 
we may begin to look for perfect develop- 
ment in the human being. [Applause,] 


Miss Jennie Collins responded to the 
toast of‘‘TLe Working Women,” enlarging 
somewhat upon the services of women in 
household work, as well asin dress-making, 
millinery, ete. 

“OUR WORKING GIRLS.” 

Jennie Collins said: 


Who are our working girls? Their mag- 
ic fingers deck the happy bride, drape the 
tearful mourner, array the gallant military 
official, the professional gentleman, mechan- 
ic, farmer, and laborer. Their fingers set 
the type that conveys the burning thoughts 
of the authors to their myriads of readers. 
Nor does the affiliation rest there. If the 
very winds were faithful messengers. they 
could impart grateful recognition to the 
writers of “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” “Hannah Binding Shoes,” ‘Gates 
Ajar” and ‘Little Women,” for the hours 
of pleasure derived from their genius. 

I should be remiss in my duty at this 
banquet if I overlooked the fifteen thousand 
eighty-six working girls of the households 
who prepare a perpetual banquet continu- 
ing throughout the three hundred and six- 
ty-flve days of the year. Our working 
girls are conspicuous by their absence from 
the rum shops, billiard saloons, criminal 
courts and prisons to any great extent. 


Rev. Annie Shaw, of East Dennis, spoke 
of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks” with hearty apprecia- 
tion. 


CAPE COD FOLKS, 


1 know of no toast to which I would 
more gladly respond than the one you have 
given me. Not that Cape Cod folks need 
one word of mine in praise of their many 
goud qualities, but through the ignorance 
or misinformation of others we bave been 
made to appear in a rather unfavorable 
light] of late. The author of a pictorial 
geography recently published, says ‘‘Cape 
Cod is a barren tract of land, where the 
people build their houses upon piles that 
the sand may blow through undernedth and 
not bury them.” Another has sent forth a 
book filled with strange eccentricities and 
egregious blunders of people,and labeled it, 
“Cape Cod Folks,” although the place 
which she professes to picture is not located 
on Cape Cod. And, unkindest cut of all, at 
a small gathering of school suffragists held 
in this city, some one said something which 
reflected upon our intelligence, and we did 
not take it kindly. 

While we admit the high winds and deep 
sands, we deny the pile story, and claim 
that the houses and homes of our people 
are as comfortable and pleasant as are 
those of any of the rural towns of our state; 
that our women are as fair and our men 
as brave ascan be found any where in the 
whole land. [Applause.] One of the 
strongest arguments against the supreme 
wisdom which men claim for themselves, 
is the factthat so many of our grand young 
women are maidens. For if men were 
really wise, they would use their wisdom in 
endeavoring to persuade our women to 
make for themselves elsewhere the model 
homes they make for us on the Cape. 





While we confess to a rather moderate 
degree 0° average sympathy with the wo 
man suffrage movement, we will not admit 
that it is from weakness or lack of intelli 
gence. Our people are sirong aud irtelli- 
gent. Bat upon this subject there isa la- 
mentable want of correct information. The 
Cape papers are, as a rule, opposed to the 
movement, and use their influence against 
it, and the subject does not receive a can- 
didjdiscussion. Still, we are willing to lis- 
ten to the truth, and our minds are open to 
conviction. If the eloquent speakers, who 
from this platform have so evidently thrill- 
ec the people of Boston as to pack this 
hall with enthusiastic sudiences during 
these anniversary meetings, wili come to 
us, we will gladly welcome them and sub- 
mit ourselves to the same thrilling exper- 
iences. 

1 need bring forward no stronger evi- 
dence of the ability of Cape Cod Folks to 
endure suffering, than to state that for near- 
ly five years my people have listened to my 
preaching, and unlike the lady who attend- 
ed divine service, heard her husband preach, 
and went home to die in great agony, my 
people still suffer and live. Nor is this al) 
—all the women who have graduated from 
the theological departments of your own 
Boston University, have practiced their first 
pulpit efforts upon them andetill they live. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

For our men | can utter no stronger 
word of praise than to say that for the 
most part they are sailors,—as brave and 
true and tender-hearted as ever sailed the 
seas. Their wives and daughtersare worthy 
of them; for though they may not share the 
dangerous lives of the men, yet by their 
firesides, or standing on the shore gazing 
far out over the tempest-tossed deep, they 
have learned lessons of patient courage and 
endurance such as few women reared 
amidst scenes of idleness and pleasure 
know. 

They mistake us who think as a people we 
are either unintelligent or weak, and if we 
fall behind in the ranks of this great reform 
which gives promise of universal liberty, 
come tou us, and on the ground where Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
Lucy Stone were welcomed to preach the 
gospel of liberty to the slaves of the South, 
you shall be free to preach this grander gos- 
pel of universal liberty. 

May the time be hastened, when,upon the 
shores of Cape Cod, where our forefathers 
and foremothers sang the hymns of deliver- 
ance from the tyranny of the old world, 
there shall be erected a light-house which 
sba!! shed its rays far over the seas, and 
proclaim to the down trodden in other 
lands, that hore, at last, tyranny is dead, 
and al) men and all women are free. [Great 
applause. } 

Mrs. Howe, the president of the occasion, 
had been requested to respond to the toast 
‘The Women of Society.” As the hour 
was late, she asked leave to do so briefly. 

WOMEN IN SOCIETY. 


The subject can scarcely be treated with- 
out much time and consideration. What is 
society? The society intended in the toast, 
was that of women supposed to occupy 4 
superior position. Among these we see 
wide differences. Some rich women dress, 
dance and flirt down to the vanishing poiut 
of intellect. Some are eminent in the best 
culture, and some are unwearied in good 
works, and in works of benevolence. Mrs. 
Quincy Shaw, daughter of the lamented 
Agassiz, isan instance of this, for she has 
so largely endowed the city of Boston with 
kindergartens for the children of the poor, 
that we may hope to see a whole genera- 
tion of these children arise, free from that 
vulgarity which is the greatest danger and 
evil of poverty. (Applause.) While class 
prejudices are to be deprecated, we must 
yet remember that for the fact of class itself, 
no one of us is answerable. Each one of us 
is born into certain relations with our fel- 
lows. Our most intimate associations are 
naturally with the order most nearly related 
to us by birth and association. Providence 
moreover, seems not to appoint for ull of 
us the same sort of work and experience. 
Some of us seem born to live in the very 
intense of thought, and more of us live in 
the surface currents of the world’s move- 
ment, Those who are in the depths, and 
those who are in the current, must respect 
and help each other. Many of the women 
of fashion desire that the women of graver 
life should be as flrm as a rock in abiding 
by their convictions. In the true Christian 
church these class distinctions will not be 
thought of, the fundamental unity of feel- 
ing will put out of sight the minor details 
of difference. For this broad plate of 
union .we hope and labor, remembering 
meantime, that the society of good people 
is always good society. 

Mrs. Howe’s remarks were heard with in- 
terest, and she closed amid general ap- 
plause. 

. Although it was nearly 10 P. M., very 
few of the guests had departed, and the 
tables and galleries were still crowded with 
interested listeners. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. White 
and his quartette, and to the Hutchinson 
Family, after which the audience joined 
the quartette in singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” 
in chorus, and the suffrage festival was de- 
clared adjourned. 

The hall was adorned with the following 
appropriate 

MOTTOES. 

‘*Men need not try where women fail.” 
—Euripides. 

‘* Happily a woman’s voice may do some 
good.—Sir! Here’s a woman will speak.” 


— re. 
**The woman’s hour has struck.”— War- 
rington. 
‘* Either sex alone is but half itself.” 
—Piato. 
“Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Twoin the tangled business of the world.’ 
— Tennyson. 
‘*Medical Co-Education at Harvard.— 
Ayes 11, Nays 12.” 
‘‘Woman Suffrage is essential to a true 
republic.” 








“All that lam my mother made me.” 
—John Quincey Adams, 

‘* All ever said in praise of women would 
not do justice to the women’ of the War,” 
—Abraham Lincoln. i 

**The woman's cause is man’ ;t 

Ld peg 8; they rise or sink 

e y — Tennyson, 

Seek in thy need the counsel of a wise 
woman ”— Calderon. 

‘** A Government of the people.”—wom. 
en are people, 

‘Suffrage is the right of a citizen, and 
not a privilege.” — Massachusctts Democrati¢ 
Platform. 

“The right of suffrage is the cornerstone,” 
— Wendell Phillips. 

‘We are against woman suffrage every- 
where and always.”—Chicago Brewers’ Con. 
vention, 

‘Two heads are better than one.” 

“An ounce of mother is worth a pound of 
clergy.”—Spanish Proverb. 

‘‘The vices of great cities can be removed 
only by the suffrage of women.”- -Bishop 
Simpson, 
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PUSSY WILLOWS. 


BY JOY VETREPONT. 

Clif wanted a new suit of clothes. The 
trouble was he didu’t have any time to earn 
money for it. His time, out of school, wag 
used in just earning his own and Bertha’s 
board. Bertha was his sister. 

They had a little room up in the attic of 
Mrs. Nelson's boarding-house. Clif had a 
closet off from the attic, where he slept. 

Clif built the fires, and carried coal for 
the cook, and ran errands for Mrs, Nelson, 
and the boarders, who sometimes gave him 
five or ten cents as payment. He swept the 
yari and the halls and the front steps; he 
sifted ashes and split wood and cleaned 
windows; in fact, he was boy of all work, 
The only time he had for study was two 
hours in the evening, and one in the morn- 
ing, by getting up an hour before it was 
time to light the fires. 

But Clif was willing to face poverty, hard- 
ship, and shabby clothes, if only he and 
Bertha could keep together. Besides this, 
Clif meant to be Judge Melnotte some day, 

Bertha was older than Clif; but she was 
almost an invalid, and could not do much to 
earn her living, though she did a little plain 
sewing and worked button-holes for the 
boarders. She mended Clif’s clothes, and 
spent much time painting. She had taken 
lessons in drawing and painting before they 
were poor, and she didn’t eare for much 
else—except Clif. 

Bertha was as anxious as Clif about the 
new suit. She had been saving up all her 
odd cents; but it took both hers and Clif’s 
put together just to get Clif’s boots and 
socks. So things looked pretty black for 
Clif. His hands and wrists grew farther 
and farther out of his sleeves, to say noth- 
ing of the patches that didn’t match. In- 
deed, his clothes were so small ‘he could 
hardly get into them. 

Mrs. Nelson began to hint that he had 
better leave school and go to earning a new 
suit. She was ashamed to have any one so 
shabby about the house. 

But Clif meant to keep at school just as 
long aspossible. For it would make such a 
break in his studies, if he left now; and it 
would be so hard to catch up with his classes 
in the fall, If he could only get along till 
the summer vacation, he thought he could 
earn something then. 

Clif was extravagant in one thing, flowers, 
He bought them for Bertha. They wereso 
much company, she said; and she could go 
on with her painting, and be sure she was 
true to nature. Flowers, leaves, grasses, 
twigs of trees,—those were Bertha’s favorite 
studies. And when Clif saw her rouse up 
from a headache at sight of a flower, and 
fairly beam with happiness as she began her 
painting, he would determine that she should 
have her flowers. whatever happened. 

Bertha had been puzzling her brains for 
weeks to find some way of helping Clif. 
She had tried to sell her little pictures, but 
nobody would buy them. She was almost 
ip despair, as one day she sat dreamily look- 
ing up at some old pussy-willows which she 
had kept over from last year. Asshe looked 
she seemed to see little kitten faces looking 
down at her out of the pussy-willows. They 
were running after their tails and having 4 
regular frolic. The kittens grew smaller 
and smaller up to the top of the branches, 
where they were just coming out and were 
hardly turned into kittens yet. She seized 
her brushes, and for the rest of the day was 
ver busy. 

hen her picture was finished, she took 
it to a store where she had never been be 
fore, and offered it for sale. 

“We cannot buy it,” said the proprietor, 
barely glancing at the picture. ‘‘We have 
so many offered nowadays that really the 
market is glutted. 

“‘But”—said Bertha, in a trembling voice, 
the tears starting to her eyes, The tears 
choked her voice. She had been so sure that 
this would sell. She pointed with trembling 
fingers to the kitten’s face. 

“Ah!” said the maf, looking closer. ‘Very 
grotesque! Curious! But couldn’t risk 1 
Mightn’t take, you see. We could put it ia 
the show-case for you; and if a customer 
fancied it, we would sell it for you for % 
slight percentage.” 
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Bertha left her picture, and went home to 
cry herself almost sick. : 

‘She needn’t have done so, for she hadn't 
been gone ten minutes, when Mr. Lathrop, 
publisher of Young Days, sauntered into the 
art store. 

“Ah! what have we here? The very 
thing! Bless my soul! Who is the artist? 
I'll give you ten dollars for that little thing 
and the artist’s address. You see we've 
advertised to give a series of flower-stories, 
and we want illustrations. This artist has 
jmagination. Blackstone is very good on 
landscapes and figures, but owns up that he 
basn’t any knack at flowers, much less any 
fancy to add tothem.” 

An hour later, Bertha, with very red eyes, 
was telling the kindly, gray-haired gentle- 
man allabout her supposed disappointment, 
about Clif and Clif’s clothes and Clif’s as- 
pirations. For he looked so kind that, some 
how, before she knew it, she had told him 
everything. 

Just then Clif came in, and the gentlemen 
exclaimed ;— 

“Why! you're the boy who ran after me 
one day with my pocket-book, and wouldn’t 
take a reward. Come to me in your school 
vacation, and I think I can put you in the 
way of earning enough to help you through 
another year. I have a lawyer friend, too, 
who, I think, will take you into his office 
after you graduate. As for Miss Bertha, 
bere, I'm going tohave her come out to my 
cottage in the country this summer. She 
will give my daughter lessons, and we'll see 
what the greenness and country air will do 
for her. She’s going to furnish a series 
of flower sketches fur Young Days. You 
didn’t see this, she says.” And he showed 
Clif the pussy-willows. ‘‘And, by the way, 
I must pay you something in advance,—to 
seal the bargain, you know.” And he put 
into Bertha’s hand another bill. 

So Clif had his new suit. And I don’t 
know which was happier, Bertha or Clif.— 
Christian Register. 
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AMONG THE ORANGE TREES. 


The orange culture has long been ranked 
above all others as the prominent pursuit of 
the Azoreans. On all the islands orange 
gardens monopolize a large proportion of 
the available land in city and country. The 
Saracens, who once swarmed over this 
country, seem to have brought their favor- 
ite fruit with them, and dropped a pip in 
every rocky crevice, where all took root 
and flourished. To-day, go where you will, 
you cannot escape the orange tree. Lofty 
lava-rock walls fifteen or twenty feet high 
surround the gardens, protecting the trees 
from heavy winds, and inthe country form- 
ing interminable rocky lanes, with only the 
scantiest bit of green contriving to peep 
above. A sprinkling of broken glass set 
thickly in mortar along the top of the wall 
isa further protection against thieves, and 
many a wall is well covered with enormous 
spreading cacti whose utility was happily 
expressed in broken English by our guide 
as, ‘Stop mans; can’t get over there.” 
Above the heavy iron-bound doors a stone 
cross, or often the universally lucky horse- 
shoe, warns away witches and evil spirits. 
Within the walls again rows of the faya and 
the incense tree, so called because its crush- 
ed leaves smell like the incense burned in 
the churches, guard the precious fruit 

The older trees bear the best fruit, thin- 
skinned and seedless. Very many of the 
trees are of extreme age, and yet produce a 
crop of from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
oranges yearly. Someof them even bear 
what is called ridolha fruit—second crop— 
80 that the people have oranges a!l the 
year round. The common orange, shad- 
docks, limes, sweet lemons, sour lemons, 
zamboas, and the tangerina, or small thin- 
skinned aromatic flavored fruit, are the 
leading varieties cultivated, but exportation 
is confined to the common orange and lem- 
on. 

Ripe oranges are gathcred as early as Oc- 
tober, but the harvest is not at its height un- 
til Christmas time. The early fruit is sour 
eating, and people of cultivated tastes never 
indulge in the luxury until well into De- 
cember. Even then they eat in ane Epicu- 
tean sort of way,-—cutting off only the up- 
per end of the fruit on which the sun has 
shone, and casting the rest aside. During 
the season there is an overwhelming sup- 
Ply, and the islands are completely aban 
doned to orange worship. Gardens every- 
Where are thronged with busy workers; in 
the country, at the market, and throughout 
the city you meet men and women bearing 
Steat baskets of fruit on their heads and 
shoulders; day after day long processions 
of donkeys and ox-carts laden with boxes, 
file from the country to the storehouses and 
Wharves; every second shop displays an or- 
Ange in its doorway among other signs of 
trade, and the itinerant street vender stead- 
ily vexes the quiet with his strident cries of 

Tanja, laranja. The ground is thickly 
strewed with orange peel, and the people 

gin to wear a jaundiced look. The very 

Tseems yellower than before, and redo 
lent of spicy odors. Little children revel 
inthe abundance, and have their chubby 
hands filled with the coveted prizes; they 
Play ball or pelt each other with them, or 
Toll them up and down the streets, or in the 


gutters. The fruit becomes the staple arti- 
cle of diet, especially among the common 
people, who now season with an orange 
their usual frugal meal of cornbread and 
fried fish. Groups of laborers are seen in 
the fields under the trees, following after 
their donkeys, or reclining lezily in a sun- 
ny spot at the street corner enjoying this 
simple repast. 

In the gardens everybody helps himself 
indiscriminately. The trees are so prolific 
that no one knows what to do with the 
crop. It can neither be sold nor given away, 
and annually thousands upon thousands of 
bushels rot upon the ground or are fed to 
the swine. Your acquaintances welcome 
you to their gardens with eager i}l-conceal- 
ed delight. You are urged to eat all you 
want directly from the trees, and also com- 
pelled to fill your pockets. Then, lest you 
are not yet fully supplied, a heaping basket 
is very likely to be sent home to you by a 
servant. This plenitude is at first some- 
what bewildering,—accustomed as we have 
been at home to paying five cents each for 
even poor oranges. Here we purchase from 
ten to fifty for a single cent,—nice, fresh, 
and juicy, each one like a cup of liquid hon- 
ey. Lhaveoften been tothe market and 
filled my hands and pockets with the choic- 
est fruit to be culled from a two-bushel bas- 
ket, and then gone away with a debilitating 
sense of meanness at receiving a half cent 
in change from the single cent tendered in 
payment.—Lyman H. Weeks in'‘Among the 
Azores.” 








As a cure for piles Kidney-Wort acts 
first by overcoming in the mildest manner 
all tendency to constipation; then, by its 
great tonic and invigorating properties, it 
restores to health the debilitated and weak- 
ened parts. We have sundreds of certified 
cures, where all else had failed. Use it 
and suffer no longer,—Sat, Hvening Post. 





Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
has done thousands of women more goou 
than the medicines of many doctors. It is 
a positive cure for all female complaints. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E, Pinkham, 








No Longer an Experiment, 
The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 


ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparin., under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private echools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have b free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tne prompt and exact 
fuifillmect of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn. 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 















SSTABLISZZED 
At130Tremontst,. 


SINCE 1872, 





LUB & INCROWINC NAILS. 

HABO & SOFT CORNS sx, 

i ay oS 

Mrs. Dr. H. C. EDWARDS, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 


130 TREMONT STREWNT, . BOSTON, 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”*says 
Col. Higginson, 









” 


noble living,’ says 





New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ..$1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


EKADNEY: WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all | 
diseases of the 


=—LiIVER.— 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 
suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
remedy you need. 


FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


:KIDNEY¥-WORT: 





























MUSIC BOOKS BY 


American Composers 


Ditson & Co. publish a large number of books that 
are purely American in design and composition. 


ZENOBIA (2.) is anew Grand Opera, just out. It 
is by 8. G. PRATT. The + ubject is a noble and he 
roic one, and the scenes are capable of being made 
most atractive. Will soon be given,Miss Annie Cary 
taking the principal role, 


DON MUNIO ($1.50) by DUDLEY BUCK, is a 
Cond Cantata, founded on a legend of the Cra 
sades, 


46TH PSALM (80 cts.) by DUULEY BUCK, isa 
favorite. : 


JOSEPHS BONDAGE ($1.) By Chadwick. 


BELSHAZZAR ($1,00)By BUTTERFIELD, 
Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one 
Egyptian, and the other Babyloniun scenes, which, 
with proper costuming, may be made magnificent. 
The music is good, and either is well worth giving. 


NEW FLOWER QUEED (‘5cts.) By GEO. 
F. ROOT. 


PICNIC ($1.00.) By THOMAS. 


Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
flower and excursion season. 


REDEMPTION HYMN (30cts.) By J.C.D. 
LARSER, will be most acceptable to choirs and 
cho: uses, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feelsit his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of “‘The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp, or 
ae self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street. Baltimore, Md. 








Silver Ware! 


The largest and most complete line 
in New England, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Ice Pitchers, Cake Baskets, 
Dining, Breakfast and Pickle Cas- 
ters, Card Receivers, Jewel Cases, 
Centre Pieces, Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, etc., from the best manufac- 
tories; also Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine 
Gold Watches, Guard, Vest and 
Neck Chain’. Bracetet3, Drop§, 
Bar Pins, Lockets, Rings, etc., a 
full line of French Clocks, Eye 
Glasses, Spectacles, Opera and 
Field Glasses, 


Having skilled workmen, I am prepared to meet 
the demands of the public in the way of Fine Watch 
and French Clock Repairing; also Engraving, Man- 
ufacturing and Repairing all kinds of Jewelry, etc. 


STRANGERS are cordially invited to 
examine this stuck, with the assurance 
that they incur no obligation to purchase. 


C. W. Baldwin, 


24-26-28 BEDFORD STREET. 










Or the same Form ula as a Ligquéd. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortured, They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well-kaown garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. During six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mra. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: “I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Piils. Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on receipt of price, $1.00 per box: six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 per bottle; six bottles, 
$5.00. Addre-s H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass, 


» CEPHALINE, 
2 <@aA peerless Brain and Nerve Food, 
RVE FOOD composed of Vegetabie and Cereal 


productions, that contain in right- 
Ee @iiseee iy adjasted proportions the ele- 
Vig BY 


Zments that eustain the brain and 

nerves. It removes all obsiruac- 
HF, THAYER & COY 
BOSTON,MASS 43 





tions of the brain, gives viial pow- 
er, cures Headacnes, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sieep'essness, and Nervous 
Prostration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures, Buy of your drvegist. if possible: if coi, we 
will mail it on receipt of price, 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50 Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 13 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








PHOTOGRAPH 
_ ALBUMS 
$66 Ay BA your own town, 


Portland, Maine, 





May be found in great variety 
at any season of the year at 
Ward & Gay’s, 
Stationers, 

184 Devonehire Street, Boston. 





Terme and $5 
Address H. Hattert & Co, 


$5 te $90 wiz Si: 





Samples worth 
Address Stinson & Co.. 





$5 free. 
Portland Maine. 





New Publications. 


Notable Thoughts About Wo- 
men, 


Compilea by MATURIN M. BALLOU. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, $1.50, 


An interesting and valaable colicction of many 
striking and charact: ristic thouchts and eapressions 
in regard to women, by noted men and women of all 
nations, and of past aud present iimes. 


American Statesmen. 


Vol. II. Alexander Hamillon. By HENRY CABOT 
LODGE. 16mo., git top, $1.25. 


This is the second volame in rhe se: ies of Lives of 
American Statesmen, so happily begna by Mr. 
Morse’s “John Quincy Adams.’ Mr, Lodge's fa- 
miliarity with American political history is so well 
known, that this book will be loowed for with una- 
suali olerest. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 


Vol. IIT, Tales of the Argonauts and Eastern 
Sketches. Cr. 8vo., $2.00. 


This gronp of stories under the ceneral tille of 
‘Tales of ihe Argonauis,”’ is chiefly composed of 
skeiches of eariy Californian life, wriwen ia Mr. 
Harte’s ivimitable manner. Severai of ine “Easvern 
Sketches" have never before been co!'ccved ja a vol- 
ume. 


An Echo of Passion, 
i PRoeee PARSONSLATHROP. 16mo., cloth, 


This novel, which has met with so favorable a re- 
ception as a serial ip the pages of «ne Adlaniic 
Monthly, is now published in book form, in which it 
will doubtless find many new readers. It is issued 
-h alcTactive style wiih a very novel aad actisiic cov- 
er designed by FRANCIS LATHROP. 


The Fisher Maiden. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 16mo. $1.00. 


Another volume of the anthorized ediiion of the 
novels of this Norwegian autoor. ‘lhe story is writ- 
ten with the power and simple charm to be found in 
all of Bjornson’s s:orics. 


American Classics for Schools. 


HAWTHORNE. 
@ cents. 


This volume is one of a serics intended to eupply, 
in attractive form, passages suitable for school read- 
ing, which will give the paplia taste for what is best 
in American literaiure. The ex.races have been 
made with great care and judgment. The volume 
contains a portrait of the auihor aad cight illustra- 


tions. 
Whittier Leaflets, 


Poems and Prose Passages from the Works of John 
Greenleaf Whiiier. For homes, libraries, and 
schools. Compiled by JOSEPHINE E. HODG. 
DON. Beautifally illustrated, 12mo0., cloth, 60 
cents. Panphiet and Leailets together, 60 cents, 
separately, 30 cents each. 


The success of the Longfellow and Holmes Leaf- 
leis has been so great that Miss Hodgdon has new 
prepared a similar collection from Mr. Whittier’s 
wiltings, which is sure to come into wide and gener- 
aluse, No poet has a stronger hold upon the hearts 
of the people than Whittier, and these Leaflets will 
meet with the heartiest welcome. 


In one volume, 16mo., illustrated, 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 


A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 
12m, cloth, $1.25. 


The Pettibone Name isa bit of home fiction thet 
ought to create an immediate and wide sensation. [t 
is the first volume of the V.1. F. series, which it in 
augurates in the brighest, freshest, and most spark- 
ling manner. 


D. LOTHROP & C0., Publishers, 


82 FRANKLIN Street Boson, 


ROCKY FORK, 


By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 
12m0,, illust., $1.50. 


“A sweet and merty new siory for little womet.: 
and we commend it to such movhers as are growing 
anxiois about the jiterary character of the books their 
young daughters read, for this is the work of an au- 
thor who writes exquisiie English, Erglish as fra- 
grant of the out-of-dvor world as Spenser's or 
Chaucer's. 


D. LOTHROP & £0., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, - Bosion 





By MARGARET SIDNZyY. 


Now Ready ! 


V.L F. SERIES. 


Each Vol. 12 mo, $1.25" 


The Pettibone Name. By Margaret Sidney 
author of Five Little Peppers, So as by Fire, Hal 
Year at Broncton, Eve. 


After the Freshet. By Edward A. Rand, author 
of Pushing Ahead, Tent in the Notch, Ete. 


Grandmother Normandy. By the of “An- 
dy Luttrell. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


0. LOTHROP & CO, Publishers. 


82 Franklin Streeet, Bostor, 


Recent Publications of 
D.Lothrop & Co., 


30 & 32 Frauklin Street, - Boston 
The Pettibone Name, 


12m0........0+000+$1,25 
Atter the Freshet, os 


seereee 1,22 


seeeee 
eee eee eeeeee’ 


Grandmother Normandy, “ 1,25 
A Fortunate Failure,.......... Cec ccceccccece 1.25 
Rocky Fork, ee ee 
Yensie Walton’s Womanhood, 12mo,....... 1.50 
To-Days and Yesterdays, 12mo............. 125 
The Hall in the Grove, <shet < e 1,50 
Class of 70, ssvevesoonnbs 1.25 


For sate by ail Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
the Publishers. Complete catalogue sent free 
‘ 





Mark Twain’s New Book. 


The Stolen White Elephant, 
A) 
Ete. 

By Mark Twain. 1 Vol.16 mo, $1.25. 

Many of the best of the stories and sketches recently 
written by the most famous of American humorists, 
Some of these are now printed for the first time. The 
book also includes several of Mark Twain's celebra- 
ted speeches, and episodes which purport to have 
been omitted from ‘“‘A Tramp Abroad,” ‘“‘becanse it 
was feared that some of the particulars had been ex- 
aggerated, and that others were not trae.” 


The Desmond Hundred. 


The new Round-Robin novel, by the author of “A 
Nameless Nobleman.”” 1 Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


Astory of enthralling interest, whose scenes are 
Jaid in New England andthe Bahamas. The remark- 
able success of “A Nameless Nobleman” gives every 
reason to believe that this new novel will be eagerly 
welcomed by thousands of readers. 

. 





A Paladin of Finance. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, author of “Ginx’s Baby,” 
etc. Lvol.16mo, $1.00 


A vivid and entertaining romance of the nobles 
and cardinals of Paris under the new conditions of 
life and society; especially as shown in the crash of 
the Union Generale. Amid the details of this great 
event moves an exquisite story-of domestic life. 


Mrs, Duff. 
Vol. V. of the American-Actor Serica, 


By JOSEPH N. IRELAND. 1 vol. /2mo., with il- 
lastrations. $1.25. 


“Pronounced by the elder Booth to be the best 
actress in the world." 


A Reverend Idol, 


lvol.12mo. $1.00. 


“A capital novel, fresh, bright and interesting. It 
is undeniably clever, and some of the best things 
that have lately been written about women, minis- 
ters, art, and various social questions, may be found 
in its pages. Its rogaery is irrcsistable.”—Literary 
World. 


“Everybody in Boston is wondering who the 
author is,”— Christian Union. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO BOSTON, 
New Editions Now Ready. 


European Breezes. 

By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Being chapters of travel through Germany, An 
tria, Hangary »nd Switzerland, covering places not 
usually visited by Americans in making “Tae grand 
tour of the Continent,” by the accomplished writer 
of *‘Newport Breezes.” 
' JUST IN SEASON: 


Practical Boat-Sailing. 
By DOUGLAS FRAZAR. Classic size, $1.00. With 
numerous diagrams and i,lustrations. 

A concise and simple Treatise on the Monagenent 
of small Boats and Yachts, under all conditions, 
with explanatory chapters on ordins:y sea-mana@nu- 
vers, the use of sails, helm and anchor, and advice 
as to what is proper to be done in different emergen- 
ons supplemented by a vocabalary of nautical 
erms. 


By the Author of ‘‘Common Sense About Women,” 


Short Studies of American Au- 


thors, 


ay Saeeae WENTWURTH HIGGINSON. Price 
cents. 

“So delicate, and yet so st-ong is his style; so a ty 
yet so abnndant his illustrations; so fascinating the 
easy, polished, leisurely dic'ion, that the literary 
enjoyment cannot be impaired. He has all the 
charm of Montaigne without his egotism.”—Minne- 
apolis Press. ’ 


Science and Religion. 


The Stars and the Earth: 


Or, Thonghts npon Time. Space, and Eternity. With 
an Introduction by THOMAS HILL, D. D., LL. 
D., late President of Harvard University. Cloth, 
50 cents. 

“It contains a fond of deep thought which Jarger 
works on asivonomical sabjects have seldom devel- 
oped. It is most logically written. Step by step, 
from undeniable premises, does the writer prove his 
point, votil the omniscierce of the great one Deity is 
made apparent from mental vision, and in on extra- 
ordinary, new and clearer light.”—English Review 


T. W. Higginson’s Books. 





COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMWEN...... +++ $1.50 
MALBONE. .....++sc0000 PUSON ONT Ge 8884060 c008 1.5 
OLDPORT DA TSeccccccccsccccsccese esoees.... 1.00 
ATLANTIC ESSAYS...... evcesecce Shivatbeees 1.50 
OUT. DOOR PAPERS. .....00+-.0c.00 SHeectetee 1.50 
AnMY LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT...... 1&9 


A new ediiion, printed on fine paper. with new 
dies, matching ‘Common Sense Abour Women,” 
“The finest Essays on Shakespcare ever written,” 


Human Life in Shakespeare, 

By HENKY GILES. A new edition with an Intro- 

0 by J. BOYLE O'REILLY. 16mo. Cloth, 
1. 


Robert Collyer’s Books, 


New Editioos in New Style Binding. 
LIFE THAT NOW IS. With Portratt........$1.50 
NATURE AND LIFE............ seseccesess 1,50 

’ 

Lee and Shepard’s Handbooks, 
Handbook of Conversation........., hia ..$.50 
Handbook of Syvonyrs....... 50 
Handbonk of Troonciation... 
Handbook of Pe vevuation..... 
Handbook of Fieid Botany.... 
Handbook of Wood-Eneray og 
Haudbook of L'ght Gs mnasy-cs., 
Handbook of Taxidermy...... 
flandbook of Boat-Sailing....... 0 
Handbook of Insect-Cateninz............ jonas 
Short Studies of Amer can Authors........... oes 0 
‘The S:ars and the Rat.it.......6-e-. 00, Meet ee: 










Hints and Helps to those who read, write an 
PRIME. ccescsccoscccsccccsbrcces 


Hee twee ee . 


*,* Sold by all booksellers and rewsdealers, and 
sent by mail, pos! paid, on ieceipt of piice. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesses departmentof the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Revistered Let- 
ters or P. 0. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnest! Y requested to note the ex- 
ration of their eubscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuiag year without waiting fora bill. 








Twenty-second Annual 
“Meeting. 


INDIANA VIOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The Indiana Woman Suffrage Association will hold 
its twenty-second annual meeting at Columbue, Bar- 
tholomew county, beginning at 2 p. m., Wednerday, 
June 2ist, and continue by adjournments to Thaurs- 
day, 224. 

The increased interest everywhere manifested in 
the cause, the pending amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the State that will come be’ore the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature for ratification, the work to be 
done to educate public sentiment all over the 
State, makes this a very important meeting. 
We ask thefriends of woman suffrage to come 
to this meeting with earnest purpose, each bringing 
the fresh consecration that the hour demands. Let us 
claim anew our right to equality of political privileg- 
es, plan work for the campaign,and rededicate all our 
energies for the final conflict that we must meet in 
the near future. 

The citizens of Columbus cordially invite the meet. 
ing and extend their hospitality. 

Mary F. Tuomas, President. 

Mae. M.E. M. Price, Secretary. 





> 
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A SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

The report of the Senate Committee in 
favor of woman suffrage shows the advance 
in public sentiment on this question. It 
will be hailed by the friends of the move- 
ment everywhere, as a most hopeful sign 
of the times. 

The Committee consists of Senators Lap- 
ham, Anthony, Ferry, Blair, Jackson, 
George, and Fair. The four Republicans 
voted for the amendment, the three Demo- 
crats against it. The document is too long 
for our space this week. It is partly histor- 
ical, showing the rise, progress, and gains 
of the movement, the action of the differ- 
ent States, and the names of distinguished 
men who support it. The committee de- 
clare that this proposed amendment is in di- 
rect line with the fifteenth amendment, and 
is in their judgment the safe and direct way 
to a final settlement of the question. They 
say :— 

It is the question of the enfranchisement 
of half a race now denied the right, and 
that, too, the most favored race in the esti- 
mation of those who deny the right. Pe- 
titions, from time to time, signed by many 
thousand petitioners, have been presented 
to Congress, and there are now upon our 
files seventy-five petitions, representing 
eighteen different states. Two years ago 
treble the number of petitions, represent- 
ing over twenty-five different states, were 
presented. If Congress should adopt the 
pending resolution, the question would go 
before the intelligent bodies who are chosen 
to represent the people in the legislatures of 
the various states, and would receive a more 
enlightened and careful consideration than 
if submitted to the masses of the male pop- 
ulation, with all their prejudices, in the 
form of an amendment to the constitutions 
of the several states. besides such an 
amendment to the constitutions of the sev- 
eral states, such an amendment, if adopted, 
would secure that uniformity in the exer- 
cise of the right which could not be ex- 
pected by action from the several states. 
We think the time has arrived for the sub- 
mission of such an amendment to the legis- 
latures of the states. 

It ia not likely that Congress is ready for 
the adoption of this amendment; neither 
are the States ready for it. But the growth 
of friendliness to, and belief in the equal 
political rights of woman, is now like that 
of the spring-time, hastening to full ripe- 
ness. 

God speed the day! » & 





MRS. STOWE’S BIRTHDAY. 

A garden-party to commemorate the 
seventieth birthday of Mrs, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, was given by her publish- 
ers, Messrs Houghton, Mifflin & Co., wed- 
nesday afternoon, June 14, at ‘‘ The Eims,” 
the beautiful residence of Ex-Governor and 
Mrs. Claflin, at Newtonville. 

The 2 :20 Pp. m. train carried out from 
Boston several hundred invited guests, 
including a majority of the literary men 
and women of New England. They were 
met at the station by carriages, and soon 
found themselves at the hospitable mansion, 
surrounded by grassy lawns and sparkling 
water, shaded by the noble elms for which 
the place is famous. 

Passing into the house, which was open 
throughout for the reception, the visitors 
were welcomed by Mr. Houghton and intro- 
duced to Mrs. Stowe, after which they min- 





gled in groups in the parlors and on the 
wide piazza, and spent an hour in conversa- 
tion. Lunch was served, and tlsen all ad- 
journed toa spacious tent on the green 
sward, provided with chairs. At the further 
end was a raised platform, handsomely car- 
peted, and adorned with roses. Here were 
seated Mrs. Stowe, Dr. Stowe, Mr. Hough- 
ton, Henry, Edward and Char'es Beecher, 
John G. Whittier, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, Frank H. 
Underwood, Mrs, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, Miss Charlotte F. Bates, Charles W. 
Slack, Frank B. Sanborn,and others. A band 
of musicians played as prelude ‘‘Mendel- 
sohn’s Wedding March,” after which Mr. 
Houghton read a cordial and very happily 
expressed welcome to Mrs. Stowe, in a 
simple, earnest, unaffected way. Henry 
Ward Beecher, ‘‘her younger brother,” re- 
sponded by request, in behalf of Mrs. Stowe, 
in wotds of mingled humor and pathos. 

This was followed by a poem by John G. 
Whittier, admirably read by Mr. Frank 
Sanborn; other poems by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Charlotte 
F. Bates, and Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, read 
by themselves, a poem by Miss Phelps, read 
by Dr. Holmes, and one by Mrs. Stowe’s 
daughter, read by her husband, Rev. Mr. 
Allen. Short addresses were made by Dr. 
Stowe, Dr. Edward Beecher, and Edward 
Atkinson. Lastly Mrs. Stowe was intro- 
duced, and made a most touching and effec- 
tive impromptu response. The audience 
rose ard remained standing during her ad- 
dress. Mr. Smith, of the firm of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., read letters from George 
William Curtis, Prof. Harrison of the 
University of Virginia, George W. Cable of 
New Orleans, and others. The exercises 
were interspersed with several charming 
songs by Mrs. Humphrey Allen, and at the 
close the guests remained in groups, in 
friendly converse, on the beautiful grounds, 
until the7 P. M. train bore them back to 
their homes. 

Nothing could be more charming and ap- 
propriate to the occasion than the scene, 
the guests, the poems, and the addresses. 
Best of all was the strong, brave recognition 
by Dr. Edward Beecher of the relation of 
Mrs. Stowe’s life-work to that great move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of women, 
with which she so heartily sympathizes, and 
to which the abolition of slavery was the 
prelude. Indeed, by a connection of ideas 
as inevitable as gravitation, the whole occa- 
sion ‘was a woman’s rights meeting, all the 
more effective because unpremeditated and 
spontaneous, with an audience many of 
whow have not hitherto been identified with 
the reform. How could it be otherwise, when 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was so potent a political 
agency, wielded ia a great national crisis by 
the hand of a woman? 

As Dr. Stowe aid his son were about to 
leave the reception, the young man re- 
marked to the writer, with touching earnest- 
ness, that he wished the guests could know 
how far the personal worth of Mrs. Stowe 
transcended, in the thoughts of her children, 
all her public fame. While her family ap- 
preciate her literary genius and reforma- 
tory labors, they think of her not as the 
author of ‘‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” and ‘‘Old- 
town Folks, but first of all, and far above all 
else, as the tender, wise, and loving wife and 
mother. H. B. B. 
me ———--—- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 





The annual meeting of the “Progressive 
Friends of Pennsylvania concluded its four 
days’ session in Kennett Square, Pa., 
June 11, 1882. Hundreds of intelligent, 
wide-awake Quaker families Were wend- 
ing their way homewarids that evening, in 
their comfortable carriages, through the 
quiet, green country reads, and past the 
waving wheat flelds of this lovely region of 
undulating farming lands. Nowhere,proba- 
bly, in the fertile and richly cultivated 
Middle states is there an annual gathering 
so characteristic as this. 

For more than a quarter of a century the 
farmers of that region, of Quaker birth and 
descent, have met in the month of June, in 
the first blush of summer growth and lux- 
uriance,-to unite in ‘‘testimonies” upon the 
moral and social topics of the day. The 
meeting is no crude and novel experiment, 
but has grown naturally out of their annual 
religious assembly, widened and enlarged in 
scope by the greater freedom and liberality 
of the age. During the anti-slavery strug- 
gle, Mr. Garrison and the Liderator had here 
their staunch supporters. James and Lu- 
cretia Mott, Stephen and Abby Kelly Fos- 
ter, Frederick Douglass, Thomas Garrett, 
Oliver Johnson and Miller McKim were 
active participants with the Coxes, Darling- 
tons, Pennocks, Peirces, &c. Bayard Tay- 
lor grew up in this atmosphere of sedate 
liberalism, and was never quite happy till 
he had returned from his world-wide wan- 
derings and founded there, at Cedarcroft, a 
home which combined the associations of 
his boyhood with the cosmopolitan culture 
and artistic taste of his maturer vears. 
In the old meeting-house, surrounded by 
elm, maple and paulonia trees and fresh, 
spring verdure, brave words have been 
spoken for anti-slavery, for the rights of 
woman, for peace, purity, temperance and 





other questions of human interest. Nor 
were these the onlytopics. Every new idea 
is welcomed to a full expression; both sides 
are sure of a hearing. Some of the old 
faces are still seen in the gatherings. Pass- 
more Williamson, tall, thin and pale, comes 
to Longwood, always welcomed by the old 
abolitionists and theirchildren, They know 
how he suffered a long imprisonment for 
having helped the escape of a fugitive slave. 
His hands and feet are still so stiffened by 
it that he can never have the free use of 
them again. He isheld in universal esteem, 
and is a living illustration of the cost which 
men paid for the great boon of freedom for 
others. ‘‘Greater love bath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for his friend.” 
Eliza Sproat Turner, too, comes over from 
Chadd’s Ford. Mrs. Turner is a thought- 
ful woman of fine education and rare genius, 
which finds its expression through her pen. 
She early espoused the cause of woman 
suffrage, and was first introduced among 
its early advocates by a clever and witty 
article entitled ‘‘The Rooster Pecked Hen.” 
It contained the philosophy of the whole 
movement, and held the picture up to life 
of one sex strutting over the other. Mrs. 
Turner is the soul of the New Century Club 
of Philadelphia. Other women of fine pow- 
ers are active members of it, but the club 
feels everywhere in it the pervasive pres- 
ence of Mrs. Turner. Mary Grew, whose 
name is forever associated with that of Lu- 
cretia Mott, Wendell Phillips and the old 
Abolitic nists, often attends these meetings, 
but was not there this year. 

Younger persons, who are to be known, 
were there — young Dr. Babb of Eastport, 
Me., a graduate of the Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia, and her sister, 


Miss Grace Babb, who took the first prize: 


in the examination of the School of Phar- 
macy; Miss Edith Blackwell, daughter of 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who gradu- 
ates from Swarthmore College next week, 
and later will begin medical studies in the 
college with which Dr. Emily Blackwell is 
associated in New York. 
DISCUSSIONS AND ADDRESSES, 

On Friday, Edward M. Davis of Phila- 
delphia (son-in-law of Lucretia Mott,) and 
John Jackson made un earnest plea for a 
greenback currency in their speeches on the 
“testimony” on capital, labor and wages. 

Rev. Mr. Calthrop replied forcibly on the 
other side, insisting that the measure of 
value must itself have value, and that the 
gold dollar was the best measure. 

Lucy Stone of Boston and Rev. Antoin- 
ette B. Blackwell of New Jersey urged that 
the wage class need educating to enable 
them to see the interdependence of employ- 
ers and employed, and to free them from 
the dominations of unions, which claim the 
same wages for each man, so that he who 
can shovel five loads of dirt can only have 
the pay of the man who can shovel one 
load. The temperance question had an 
earnest supporter in Sarah Peirce of Bris 
tol. Prison reform was urged by Edwin H. 
Coates. The latter said that to his certain 
knowledge men and women were locked for 
weeks in the same cells. Mrs. Blackwell 
said she knew of one such case, Lucy Stone 
made a capital speech for woman suffrage. 
Rev. Charles G. Ames seconded the snf- 
frage testimony, which declared that ‘‘to 
withold a right is asin.” Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer gave a wonderful discourse on ‘“‘Obscure 
Martyrs,” in which he made some of the 
humblest people appear jewels of honor, 
genderness and truth. Rev. Mr. Calthrop 
held the close attention of the audience to 
his favorite topic, ‘Science and Religion,’ 
till the the eternal truths of science seemed 
clear as the stars by which he illustrated 
his subject. Charles G. Ames spoke with 
reverent tenderness and appreciation of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. ©. D. B. Mills 
(who with Mrs. Kent acted as secretaries) 
presided also over the meeting. He is well 
known as a profound thinker, and added 
greatly to the wealth of the meeting by 
his discourse. 

One of the unique features of these year- 
ly meetings is the noon recess, when appar- 
ently the whole congregation takes a bas 
ket picnic under the fine old trees. In pic- 
turesque groups they sit on the ground, or 
stand around the tables roughly arranged, 
the young men and maidens yielding always 
the best places to their elders, who gather 
with them to the bountiful repast. ‘There 
is never adrop of liquor, but great jars of 
milk, cream and cold tea. Long rows of 
carriages with horses fastened to every ac- 
cessible place make up the outline of this 
wonderful meeting of Progressive Friends 
at Longwood. 


A QUAKER WEDDING. 


The wedding of a Quaker maiden was 
one of the pleasant events which occurred 
on the evening before the meetings. It was 
at the house of Hannah Darlington, The 
roomy, vine-covered hrick farm house, with 
its wide halls and pleasant parlors, was 
wreathed and festooned with flowers. The 
great trees outside were never clad in fuller 
or richer foliage. A marriage bell, made 
entirely of the ox-eyed daisy, hung over the 
place where the bridal couple stood, with 
three brides.naids and three groomsmen. 
The bride was richly clad in white silk and 
satin, made after the simple, plain fashion 
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of her sect. There they stood, and after 
the impressive ceremony of Friends, in 
which no third person interferes, they made 
to each other the solemn pledges, by which 
they took each other to share all life’s vic- 
issitudes so long as they both Jive. Then 
Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell spoke words 
of wise counsel and tender sympathy, and 
the newly-married pair drove away for a 
brief wedding trip, to return soon to their 
own future home in the neighborhood. 

The abundant and generous hospitality of 
these well-to-do farmers is sumething which 
must be experienced to be appreciated. The 
friendly ctmosphere tones down the sharp- 
ness of debate, and gives an indescribable 
amenity to the often conflicting ideas and 
theories of the speakers. The destructive 
radicalism of a few is so tempered by the 
calm common sense of the majority as to 
lose all its roughness, and the ‘‘testimonies” 
are seldom carried beyond a temperate and 
reasonable expression. Yet Lucy Stone's 
designation of the refusal of equal legal and 
political rights to woman as a sin was af- 
firmed after full discussion, and the crimi- 
nal character of the liquor traffic was con- 
demned in words of grave and searching re- 
buke. B. 
— Boston Traveller. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOTA. 


Epitor JourNAL:—The Executive Com. 
mittee of the Minnesota Woman Suffrage 
Association met in Minneapolis on the 29th 
of May, for the transaction of business. A 
number of friends were present, and the 
meeting was enthusiastic, harmonious and 
profitable. 

Under the leadership of the President of 
the Association, Mrs. 8. B. Stearns, plans 
were laid for the annual meeting to take 
place in September, and a committee was 
appointed to prepare a circular to embody 
acall to the meeting and an appeal to all 
friends to be present. The meeting will 
have for its object the plans for the organ- 
ization of local societies throughout the 
state and for the discussion of subjects of im. 
portance to a new society. L. H. 0. 

Minneapolis, May 30, 1882. 
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OUR SUFFRAGE ALLIES. 


Day after day we receive from brother 
editors all over the country, such cordial 
assurances of sympathy with the Woman 
Suffrage movement as the following. No 
one can read these friendly utterances with- 
out feeling that the hour of woman’s polit. 
ical emancipation draws nigh. L. 8. 


‘We are identified with the movement.” 
—Sa’em (Kar.) Chronicle. 

“Weare in sympathy with you in your 
work.” —Fullerton (Neb.) Journal. . 

“Best wishes for the cause.”—Loup Cit 
(Neb.) Times. sine 

‘‘We are with you in this work of re- 
form.”—Louisville (Kan.) Republican. 

‘We are glad to spread abroad the news 
that woman is making such progress. Suc: 
cess to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and every 
other instrument calculated to elevate wo- 
man to her rightful place.” —Madison (Kan.) 
News. 

“We shall be pleased if we can assist in 
placing woman where she naturally belongs, 
on an even footing with man.”—Scandia 
(Kan.) Journal. 

‘We shall hail the day with joy when 
ability shall be equally recognized in men 
and women.”—Lincoln (Kar.) Register, 

‘We wish you God-speed in your work.” 
— Minneapolis (Kan.) Mirror. 

“We advocate equal rights and suffrage 
for women.”—Concord (N. H.) Blade. 

‘We are decidedly in favor of helping 
women to become as useful as possible in 
the great work of exalted liberty.”—Man- 
hattan (Kan.) Independent. 

‘‘We are personally in favor of female 
suffiage, and much interested in women’s 
work and welfare.” — Greenleaf (Kan) 
Journal. 

“Yours for Universal Liberty.”’—Colum- 
bus (Kan.) Times. 

“We are in sympathy with the move 
ment.’—Girard (Kan.) Press. 

“Yours for the cause.”—Juniata (Neb.) 
Herald. 

“T shall advocate the freedom of the bal 
lot without regard to sex.”=-Columbus 
(Neb.) Gazette (ex-editor). 

‘‘We are earnestly in the work and wish 
it success,’’—Aurora (Neb.) Republican. 

**Personally, we have always favored wo 
man suffrage.”—Portis (Kan_) Patriot. 

‘‘We are happy todo anything tu advance 
woman's rights to franchise.”—St. Paul 
(Neb.) Phonograph. 

‘‘We take pleasure in rloing what we eal 
toaid the rights of women. “—Geneva (Neb.) 
Leader. 

“T am in favor of the woman’s rights 
movement, and am glad to see it making 
such good progress.”—Calais (Me.) Advert 
tiser. 

‘“‘We are for the ‘women folks,’ now and 
forever. — Leavenworth (Kan.) Working: 
man’s Friend. 

‘‘We are happy to endeavur to advance 
woman’s interests.” — Stoneham (Mass) 
News. 

‘‘We are in hearty sympathy with yout 
work, and will gladly aid it whenever Wé 
can.”—Rochester (N. H.) Anti-Monopolist 

‘Shall be pleased to do anything toward 
advancing your good cause.” — Phillips 
(Me.) Phonograph. 

‘‘We declare our full sympathy with thos 
who call for the ballot for women, and hope 
‘to live to rejoice with them in their ultima 
triumph.”— Waterville (Me.) Mail. 

“We are glad to do anything in woma0's 
interest.” — Belfast (Me.) Republic std 
Journal. 

“The Herald has been a defender of ¥” 
man suffrage for the fourteen years I ha 
been connected with it."—Winsted Heralé 
West Winsted, Conn. 

“TI am an outspoken woman’s rights ms 
have been so for years, and advocate ¥* 
man suffrage in my paper.” —Granite Sts! 
News, Wolfsborough, N. H. f 

“We are full believers in woman 





frage.”—Orange (Mass.) Journal of Indu 
try. 
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“Shal) be glad in ahy way to aid the cause 
of ‘fair play’ and every human right. Best 
wishes for the success of the cause.”— 
Bridgewater (Mass. ) Independent. 

“] have all along done all I could in the 
direction of your work.”—Melrose (Mass. ) 
Journal. 

“We are in sympathy with your objects, 
and glad to assist them.”—Boston Beacon. 

“Tam a believer in your work.”-—Cam- 
pridge (Mass.) Tribune. 

“J have always been interested in your 
cause.” —Exeter (N. H.) Protest. 

“Yours in the cause of equal justice.”— 
Grand Island (Neb.) Independent. 

“J shall be bappy to serve the cause of 
woman suffrage.”"—Indianola (Neb.) Cou- 
rier. 

“God bless the noble women of the 
world. ’"—Wamego (Kan.) Agriculturist. 
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WOMEN DOCTORS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The one hundred and first anniversary 
meeting of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, held in Boston June 13 and 14, was 
of special interest because of the action 
taken in regard to the admission of women. 
The question came up by assignment at 4 
Pp. M., June 13, at which hour Horticultu- 
ral upper hall was well filled with a some- 
what excited company. Dr. Henry W. Wil- 
liams of Boston presided. 

Dr. Hodgdon, of Arlington, opened the 
proceedings by moving to amend the by- 
laws so that women as well as men may be- 
come candidates for admission into the so- 
ciety, and every candidate must, by proper 
guarantees and examination, satisfy the 
censors that he or she possesses the requisite 
qualifications for membership. 

The president ruled that the motion was 
out of order, on the ground that no by-law 
shall take effect till it receives the concur- 
rent action of the councillors and of the 


society. ’ 

Dr. Hodgdon promptly appealed from this 
ruling. He said the gentlemen had assem- 
bled for the very purpose of acting upon 
this matter. Common sense and parlia- 
mentary usage gave the society the right to 
change its by-laws, and the charter con- 
tained an express provision giving the so- 
ciety the power to exercise that right. 

Dr. H. Johnson, of Salem,claimed that the 
question of admitting the motion was not 
one of right but of method, and he argued 
the matter ought first to go before the 
councillors. : 

Dr. Eastman, of Boston, suggested that if 
the councillors refused to take the initiative, 
the society could then proceed. 

Dr. George C. Shattuck, of Boston, thought 
it more expedient to refer the matter to the 
council for the initiative proceedings. That 
body could discuss it to better advantage 
than the society, which was composed of 
fourteen hundred members. A long discus- 
sion upon the parliamentary aspects of the 
question followed, and finally the decision 
of the president that the society could not 
then vote a change of by-laws, was sus- 
tained by a vote of 131 to 125. 

Dr. Harvey, of Worcester, then moved a 
reference of Dr. Hodgdon’s motion to the 
council. Dr. Hodgdon offered an amend- 
ment to the effect that reference be accom- 
panied by a recommendation for favorable 
action. 

Dr. Martin,of Boston Highlands,in a vig- 
orous speech, criticised the actions and the 
powers of the council. That body was the 
tyrant instead of the servant of the society, 
and it had come to this, that the society 
could only act on what the council pleased. 
It could do nothing in its own name, Dr. 
Martin's sentiments were approved by loud 
applause. 

Dr. Winser, of Winchester, moved to sub- 
stitute the following motion for the one 
pending: 
here present, it is expedient that well-qual- 
ified women be admitted to fellowship on 
the same terms as men; and that the secre. 
tary be requested to lay this vote befcre the 
council to-night. 

A geritleman, whose name was not an- 
nounced, took the platform and attempted 
to speak against the motion, He was con 
tinually interrupted, and his remarks were 
almost inaudible. 

Dr. Wakefield, of Leicester, a venerable 
man with white hair and beard, but strong 
will and fine physique, said that thirty 
years uago he was opposed to the idea of 
Women physicians. But the world had 
moved ahead since then. and he had made 
up his mind to go with it, what little time 
he had left. [Applause.] Heurged action, 
without dodging. The matter was now be- 
fore the meeting for an expression of its 
Opinion, and the large attendance was be- 
cause the gentlemen had known the ques- 
tion was coming up. The question was, 
whether women should be admitted to the 
Practice of medicine. They were now prac- 
ticing it throughout the Commonwealth; 
some who are educated and some, he found, 
who were not. ‘‘Wewantto siftthem out,” 
he said, ‘‘so we will know who is educated 
and who is not. [Applause.] Those who 
are fit we want in the society, and I believe 
they will do us credit, and we shall do our- 
Selves credit by admitting them.” [Ap- 
planes. ) The doctor again expressed the 

Ope that there would be no further delay. 
The question had been long enough unset- 
tled before the society. He for one was 
ready to meet it,and to give his vote for the 
women. [Applause. ] 

Dr. Martin, of Boston, said that if all the 
right the members of the society had in the 
Matter was to talk, they had better do all 
the talking they could, and perhaps they 
might thus have some influence against the 
everlasting majority in the council which 
Was against the society. Why should not 
Women be let in? Wesay they are not com- 
Petent; but they are in the profession, and 
Practicing medicine successfully, and it 
Ooks very much as if we were afraid of 
them. The homepathists and eclectics ad- 
mit them, and we are placed in a position 
where people judge us unfavorably in con- 


That, in the opinion of members 





trast with these new schools. The women 
will ultimately come in as sure as fate, and 
the longer we keep them out the louder will 
be the popular cry against the bigotry and 
intolerance of the regular school. Wecan 
not help seeing this, and I must admit there 
is a good deal of foundation for it. 

Dr. Batchelder, of Salem, also spoke in 
favor of the admission of women. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Dr. 
Deblois of Boston moved toadjourn. This 
was lost. The previous question was then 
ordered, and Dr. Winser's motion that it 
was the opinion of the members that women 
be admitted, and that this opinion be com 
municated to the council, was adopted by a 
vote of 104 to 60. The announcement was 
received with loud applause, and the meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


So far,the friends of justice and fair play 
for women bad achieved a decided victory. 
But the close corporation known as the 
“Council” has no more respect for the 
rights of its fellow members than it has for 
those of the women who desire to practice 
medicine, orfor those of the public, who 
prefer to employ competent women as phy- 
sicians. At the meeting of the council the 
same evening, late in the session, after the 
regular business had been transacted,a com- 
munication from the society containing the 
vote passed at the afternoon meeting was 
read by the secretary. 


Dr. George C. Shattuck,of Boston,moved 
that the matter be referred to a committee. 
He said it was a serious question whether 
under the constitution women could be ad- 
mitted to the society Nobody pretended 
that when the charter was granted there 
was any iden of women being members, and 
the charter did uot give the right to examine 
and admit them; and in order to do it, the 
charter must be amended by act of the legis- 
lature. Dr. Shattuck referred to the recent 
decision of the supreme court of the state 
thet women could not be admitted to the 
bar, where it was held that although males 
were not specified in the law, they alone 
were intended by the legislature in its en- 
actments. He referred also to the records 
of the British Medical Association, where 
similar grounds of objection to the admis- 
sion of women under the charter of the so- 
ciety was taken; and he quoted from the 
remarks of Dr. Joseph Leister, when the 
subject was under discussion before the 
British Society, that he could not consent 
to be a member of an association where 
there was the unseemly practice of discus- 
sing medical topics in a mixed company. 
Dr. Shattuck said he believed there were 
many members of the Massachusetts Society 
who would fee) in the same way, and 
would not attend the meetings of the asso- 
ciation if women were present. He claimed 
to have as much respect and admiration 
for women as any member of the council, 
and it was for that reason he would not ad- 
vise them to undertake what God did not 
allow them to do well. Aman could have 
no higher aspiration nor sphere of employ- 
ment than that oflered by the medical pro- 
fession: but God has so made women that 
the very best of them did not wish to enter 
it, and only an inferior style of women 
would. They might be intellectual, but 
after all they would be an inferior style of 
women, whom the members of the society 
could not respect and love as they did the 
ethers. [Applause.] It was acknowledged 
that the women doctors were improperly 
educated. Many of them were homceopath- 
ists. Would it not be well to wait till they 
had a better education than now? Harvard 
College had decided that it was not compe- 
tent to undertake the task of educating men 
and women together, and the Massachusetts 
Medical Society ought to hesitate a long 
time before taking such a radical step as to 
admit womento membership. If the vote 
proposed by the society was passed it would 
be interpreted, whether so intended or not, 
as indicating that the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society believed women to be just as 
well qualified for the practice of medicine 
as men, and women would in this way be 
encouraged to do what many members of 
the society think God never intended them 
todo. [Applause. ] 


Dr. Morrill Wyman, of Cambridge, said 
the real question was this: There were a 
number of women who were now practis- 
ing medicine in Boston and the State. 
The Massachusetts Medical Society was 
incorporated and given certain rights, but 
with these rights were certain duties, one 
of the chief of which was to protect the 
community from the practice of medicine 
by improperly educated or incompetent 
persons. The State was placing in its 
prisons and hospitals women as physicians. 
Who wasto decide their competency? 
The State had got a tribunal for men, and 
the community had a right to demand 
that some tribunal should try and decide 
as to the meritsof women whom they 
wished to employ as physicians. It might 
be said that if people wanted to employ 
women they could do so at their own risk. 
But that was not fair. How then should 
they know whom to trust? To whom 
should they go for information? Could 
there be a better body than the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society? When its censors 
had passed in judgment, then the com- 
munity would be relieved from a great 
difficulty. There was now no institution in 
this State where women could receive a 
proper medical education it was said; and 
for that very reason there should be some 
tribunal which could examine those women 
who were educated in other States and 
come here to practice. Dr. Wyman said 
he had been told by a leading woman 
practitionerin London that her principa! 
duties were in advising females to a certain 
extent about their peculiar complaints, 
telling them as to the necessity of calling in 
more skilful pbysicians, and giving advice. 
to young wives and to mothers about the 
care of their daughters. The field was a 
comparatively limited one, but still it was 
a field that she thought was not filled by 
male practitioners. Dr. Wyman said he 
had a petition, signed by 350 women, 
stating that in their opinion it was impor- 
tant that there should be competent women 





physicians, who would fill a place not now 
occupied by men, and begging that the 
question of admitting women to the medi- 
cal school be considered favorably. Now, 
these women might be all wrong, but so 
long as they desired female medical advice 
it was the duty of the society to examine 
practitioners, to see whether they were 
safe. The public had a right to appeal to 
thistribunal. It was nota matter of sen- 
timent or anything of the kind, but simply 
a matter of right and justice. [Applause. ] 

Dr. E. P. Harvey, of Westboro, said that 
the members of the council undoubtedly 
had their minds fully made up; all the 
arguments that could be made would not 
change one vote, and he accordingly 
moved that further consideration of the 
subject matter be indefinitely postponed. 

This motion was then adopted by a 
rising vote of 65 to 36, 

Another matter which was related to 
this came up also at the afternoon meeting 
of the society, on a motion to change the 
by-laws of the society so that hereafter 
changes in the by-laws may be originated 
in the society as well as in the council. 
This was defeated by a vote of 45 to 46. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is proposed to revive the pillory in 
England, for the punishment of wife-beat- 
ers. 














A London woman who fell when stepping 
on board a steamer and sued the owners for 
personal damages, lost the suit because she 
wore high-heeled boots and thus contribut- 
ed to the accident. 


The Quiz, a sprightly weekly published 
in Philadelphia, is entirely under the con- 
trolof women. Mrs. Mary Hall is ite busi- 
ness manager and Mrs, Florence O. Duncan 
editor-in-chief. 


Miss Hannah Reynolds, arrested recent- 
ly in Ireland for conspicuous advocacy of 
‘‘no rent,” was sentenced at Birr last week 
to six months imprisonment on acharge of 
intimidation. 


June 27 is to be the day on which Iowa 
will vote on the proposed constitutional 
amendment, shutting up its liquor saloons 
and stopping the traffic.: May the right win, 
and by a majority so large as to silence the 
other side. 


At a recent examination by the Calcutta 
University eight women passed successfully, 
of whom six are natives of India, and at 
Bombay seven were successful, including 
four natives. Atthe First Arts examina- 
tion at Calcutta a female candidate obtained 
a scholarship of the first grade. 


Another Massachusetts wifecomes before 
the supreme court and claims that she was 
never informed that her husband had insti- 
tuted proceedings to obtain a divorce from 
her. The busband, McAvoy, keeps a gam- 
bling hell in Boston and procured a man to 
swear that another woman on whom notice 
was served was his wife. Chief Justice 
Morton vacated the divorce. 


A society of women has lately been 
formed in Germantown, Pa., called ‘‘The 
Political Education society.” Its object is 
“the education of its members with a view 
to increasing their usefulness as citizens of 
the United States, and theextending of the 
means of such education as much as _ possi- 
ble to others.”” They meet once in two 
weeks, ‘‘read aloudsome work upon gov- 
ernment or politics, and discuss what they 
read.” 


The Washington School of Cookery 
closed its session of six months on the 15th 
inst, after a winter of successful work, 
chiefly under the direction of the associate 
Superintendent, Miss M. L, Clarke of South 
Natick. The Superintendent, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, who became in January literary 
and household editor of Judge Tourgee’s 
new paper, Our Continent, retains her in- 
terest in the school, which will re-open 
Nov. 1, 1882 


The women voted on school matters to 
some purpose recently at West Denver, 
Colorado. A Catholic or fusion ticket was 
put into the field to oust the regular board. 
The ladies came to the resc ue—‘‘one old lady 
of seventy walking nearly a mile to deposit 
her maiden vote”—and the old management 
was continued by a good majority. At the 
last election in Cheyenne, Wyo., out of 
1,434 votes polled, 510 were cast by women. 
But one swallow does not make a summer. 
— Congregationalist. 


A judge in Springfield, Mass., being ap- 
pealed to to deal as leniently as possiple 
with an ignorant butloving Irish mother, 
who, to shield her erring sons, had igno- 
rantly committed perjury.said that the ligbt- 
est punishment the law allowed for such a 
crime was one year’s imprisonment; and to 
this he sentenced her, in spite of the fact 
that she had a family of helpless children, 
one of them a babe, to leave. The local 
paper states that her frenzied cries over ‘‘her 
poor children” at the sentence were too 
much for the stoutest hearts to bear. The 
Index well asks: ‘*When will the law rec- 
ognize and judges be permitted to act upon 
the methods of true justice?” We answer: 
‘“‘When women help make the laws and 
appoint the judges.’ 


One of the strangest deaths on record was 
that of Mrs. Carroll, during the cyclone at 
Monticello, Ga,, a few days ago, because of 
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the manner in which it was brought about. 
Hearing the storm approaching, Mrs. Car- 
roll, with her baby in her arms, rushed to 
her husband, Dr. Carroll, who threw his 
armsabout her neck. At the same moment 
the wind blew the timbers of the house 
down upon them, and crushed them to the 
floor, the mother, with the infant in her 
arms, the husband with his arms around his 
wife’s neck. The timbers did not seem to 
hurt her, but locked the Doctor's arm so 
closely about her neck that he could not 
remove it. He was conscious that he was 
choking her to death, but all his efforts to 
throw off the timbers were futile. Assist- 
ance came in two hours, but the wife .was 
dead. The husband felt that he was in a 
measure responsible for her death, and for 
days was almost a raving maniac, The 
baby was also killed, but it is not known 
whether by the falling timbers or by being 
pressed to death by its mother, 

The reception given to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe on her seventieth birthday, at the 
residence of ex-Governor Claflin, contained 
a lesson for those persons who fancy that 
woman’s rights women are sour- looking, an- 
gular females, as disagreeable as they are 
strong-minded. If any such deluded con- 
servatives were present, their hearts must 
have softened and their minds broadened at 
sight of the dear bright-faced old lady, who 
is as sincere a woman suffragist to-day as 
she was an abolitionist thirty years ago. 
There were poems and addresses in her hon- 
or by J. G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Henry Ward Beecher, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, J. 
T. Trowbidge, Judge Tourgee, and other 
distinguished guests; and the company felt 
like building a tabernacle, it was so good to 
be there. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
MY JEWELS. 
, BY JESSIE GOODWIN MOORE. 
My topaz and gold was my baby’s hair, 
His eyes were my sapphires blue, 
His teeth were my strings of choice picked pearls— 
Such gems are not bought for you! 
His mouth was my ruby, ruby-red, 
His smile matched his shining hair, 
His hands were my shells from the deep sea bed, 
His cheeks my mosaicrare. * 


But, fairer and rarer than all the rest, 
The crown all my gems above, 
My diamond—the gem that I loved the best— 
The diamond, my baby’s love. 
A thief stole in and my sappbires hid; 
My rabies he stole away; 
The gold was dimmed in a coffin-lid; 
My diamond will shine for aye! 
> 
For the Woman's Journal. 


PROGRESSION’S PLEDGE. 


BY H. W, STRATTON. 





Spring-tide teems with pledges 
Which Sammer doth fulfill; 
Nature aye alleges 
With wisdom, that until 
Ripe is preparation, 
Perfcction is withheld. 
To alter this relation 
She ne’er can be compelled. 
Each little seed containeth 
Her promise of its growth; 
The bud a blossom gaineth, 
The fruit results from both. 
Each form of life existeth 
Because ‘twas prior pledged — 
In this the Law consisteth 
Which Nature hath alleged. 
The history of nations 
This Law exemplifies; 
To man’s or God's creations 
It equally applies. 
Wait, therefore, while preparing, 
O woman, is thy Cause; 
For thee is Progress caring, 
Thon yet shalt make the laws! 
Progression’s promise ever 
Fulfillment doth confess; 
Thy bud of strong Endeavor 
Shall blossom in Success. 
TWO SUNSETS. 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 


In the fair morning of his life, 

When his pure heart lay in his breast 
Panting, with ail that wild unrest 

To plunge into the great world's strife, 


That fills young hearts with mad desire, 
He saw asunset. Red and gold 

The burning billows surged and rolled, 
And upward tossed their caps of fire. 
He looked. And as he looked, the sight 
Sent from his soul through breast and brain 
Such intense joy, it hurt like pain; 

His heart seemed bursting with delight. 
So near the Unknown seemed, 80 close, 
He might have grasped it with his hand. 
He felt his inmost soul expand 

As sunlight will expand a rose. 

And then? But why relate what then? 
His smouldering heart flamed into fire— 
He had his one supreme desire, 

And plunged into the world of men. 

For years queen Folly held her sway; 
With pleasures of the grosser kind 

She fed his flesh and drugged his mind, 
Till, shamed, he sated turned away. 


He sought his boyhood’s home. That hour 
Triumphant should have been, in sooth, 

Since he went forth an unknown youth, 

And came back crowned with wealth and power. 


The clouds made day a gorgeous bed; 
He saw the eplendor of the sky 

With unmoved heart and stolid eye; 
He only knew the west was red. 


He trod the old paths up and down, 

Their rich-hued leaves by fall winds whirled; 
How dull they were —how dll the world— 
Dull even in the pulsing town! 

O worst of punishment, that brings 

A blunting of ail finer sense, 

A loss of feelings, keen, irtense, 

And dulls us to the higher things! 


O penalty most dire, most sure, 

Swift following after gross delights, 
That we no more see beauteous sights, 
Or hear as hear the good and pure! 


SERENA. 


BY M. H. CATHERWOOD. 

More than twenty years ago Serena Hed- 
ding drove through the gateway of her 
father’s farm, while her littie son held the 
creaking gate open. Her vehicle was a low 
buggy, with room at the back for a sack of 
nubbins, which the scrawny white horse 
would appreciate on his return trip. The 
driver was obliged to cluck encouragement 
to him as he paused, with his head down, 
in the gateway; and before he had taken 
ten steps forward, before Milton could stick 
the pin back in the post-hole and scamper 
to his seat at ber left side, she lived her 
girlhood over. She saw her father holding 
that gate open for camp-meeting or pro- 
tracted-meeting folks to drive in to dinner 
with him. She saw Milton Hedding ride 
through to court her, and the scowl her 
father gave him; and the buggy which wait- 
ed for her in the woods one afternoon, her- 
self getting into it, and Milton whipping up 
his horse to carry her away forever. 

The road wound, folding on itself, through 
dense woods. Nothing had changed about 
theroad. She noticed that the old logamong 
the haw saplings remained untouched, 
That log was a link binding her childhood 
to her girlhood. She sat on it to baste up 
the hem of her ridiculously long dress be- 
fore going to school, her dinner-basket wait- 
ing near;and, coming home in the evening, 
she there ripped the basting out, lest Aunt 











; 
Lindy should notice that her skirt did not 
flop against her heels, as proper skirts had 
done in Aunt Lindy’s childhood. Seated 
on that log, she and Milton had talked of 
the impossibility of their marriage, and Je- 
cided to run away. 

It was so near sunset that the woods were 
in mellow twilight. She heard the cows 
lowing away off, and a loaded wagon 
rumbling over the Feeder bridge. The 
loamy incense of this ancestral land was so 
sweet that it pained her. Soon the house 
would come in sight, and seem to strike her 
on the face. If they had altered it any, she 
did not know it. Was her father’s sick-bed 
down-stairs, or did Aunt Lindy keep him 
above the narrow staircase? The slippery- 
elm tree she used to wound for its juicy 
strips started out at the roadside to give her 
a scarry welcome. Her fingers brushed her 
cheeks, and drew the black sun-bonnet fur- 
ther over them. 

‘‘What’s the matter, mother?” inquired 
her light-haired boy. ‘‘Are you feared 
grandfather's worse?” 

“I hove he ain’t,” replied Serena. Then 
the house, on its rising ground, appeared, 
crossed by trees. It hada yard in which 
lilac bushes, and tall hollyhocks bordered 
the path. The gate opened into an orchard, 
and the orchard was guarded from the lane 
by bars, which Serena’s little boy let down, 
and they drove in. 

Her father’s barn was one of those im 
mense structures which early Ohio farmers 
built to indicate their wealth. It had al- 
ways seemed bursting with hay and grain, 
and the stamp of horses resounded from its 
basement stables. 

Serena looked piteously at the house. 
Vehicles of various kinds were fastened all 
along the fence. Still, no solemn voice or 
sound of singing reached her ear. It had 
long been the Jeffries’ custom to hold ser- 
vices over their dead at the house. No 
feather-bed hung across the garden palings; 
neither was the hideous cooling-board stand- 
ing up anywhere, like a wooden tombstone. 
But the whole neighborhood was there. He 
must be very low indeed. 

The youthful widow and her boy alight- 
ed, and tied their horse in a humble corner 
near the woodpile. Nobody came out to 
receive them, That was another bad sign. 
She was cramped by her long ride. If her 
suspense had not becn so great she must 
have felt a pang of shame at the shabby ap- 
pearance of her son and herself, on this 
first return from exile. 

The house dog barked, waking suddenly 
from his meditations to learn who they 
were and what they wanted. But he recol- 
lected that a great many strangers had been 
coming and going recently, and, consider- 
ing his duty done, trotted back, and stretched 
himself to snap flies. 

Serena felt obliged to go around to the 
front of the house, though the back door- 
step showed the wear of her childish feet 
But as she passed the first rose-bush, Milty 
trotting in the white path behind her, a wo- 
man came from the back porch, holding a 
handkerchief over her cap, the ribbons of 
which flew back on each side of her neck. 
The light glared on her spectacles. She was 
as trim and quick as a young girl. Her 
dress, cape, and apron were of the same 
material, and her waist was fastened in front 
witha spiky row of pins. 

‘‘Serene Heddin’!” she exclaimed, with 
the spring in her voice which Serena re- 
membered comparing to the clip of a mouse- 
trap, ‘‘you’re not goin’ into the front door 
to scare your father to death in his last mo- 


ments.” 
“Oh, Aunt Lindy,” said the shabby wid- 


ow, lifting her hands, ‘‘is he as bad as 
that?” 

‘‘He’s been struck with death all the af- 
ternoon. You come in this way.? 

“Can't I see him?” asked Mrs. Hedding, 
climbing »ver the back doorstone, like a 
suddenly exhausted pilgrim, her face quiv- 
ering under streams of tears. 

Through open doors she recognized in 
the parlor and sitting-room groups of old 
neighbors, waiting in that hush with which 
they always accompanied each other to the 
brink of death. A woman came from among 
them, whispering,— 

‘“‘Who’s this, Lindy?” and immediately 
informing herself: “Why, Sereny Jeffr’s! 
Have you got here? Come right in to your 
pap. He’s pretty nigh gone.” 

‘It won’t dono good, Sister McGafferty,” 
said Aunt Lindy. ‘‘He won’t know her and 
twill disturb him. She was postin’ in at 
the front door when I caught her,” declared 
Aunt Lindy, asif speaking of a thief. 

Sister McGafferty, a comfortable, large 
woman in blue spectacles, the presiding el- 
der’s wife, and therefore a person of author- 
ity, still beckoned Serenain, and she passed 
Aunt Lindy, followed by her barefooted 
boy. The round-posted bedstead was drawn 
out from the wall, and under its sheet and 
many-colored quilt lay the old farmer, his 
mouth open, his eyes glazed, his narrow 
brows and knotty features wearing a ghast- 
ly pallor. But behind the solemn terror of 
that face was her father. 

Aunt Lirdy followed, and twitched her 
elbow, thereby creuting a faction in Serena 
Hedding’s favor among the spectators. They 
were all well-to do people, who noticed her 
ejected attitude toward the world, and had 





always disapproved of her thriftless match. 


But they said within themselves that Lindy 
Miller was going too far when she tried 
to pull a daughter away from her dying 
father. 

“Ain't you ’shamed to disturb his last 
peaceful minutes?” Aunt Lindy hissed with 
force. 

But the returned culprit fastened such des- 
perate interest on the unseeing eyes of her 
father that Aunt Lindy’s interruption was 
as remote to her as the gambols of loose 
horses in the pasture. 

If there had now been time and oppor- 
tunity Serena could not argue her case with 
him. He never had allowed that. She 
could not teli how true and happy her mar- 
riage was, in spite of his disapproval and its 
accompanying poverty. She had suffered, 
but her heart had ripened so that she could 
discern and love the good in human nature 
across its narrow bounds. Words of expres- 
sion did not occur to her; but a thousand 
living thoughts swarmed in her mind. If 
he would look at her again with reconcilia- 
tion in his eyes, she could be satisfied, and 
bear all her future trials like benedictions. 
Never a loving father, he was, until her 
disobedience, a fairly kind one. He wasa 
very religious man of tke old sort, believing 
seriousness to be the primary principle of 
godliness, and levity a fermentation of the 
inward Satan. He always paid his quar- 
terage and contributed to foreign missions, 
while every successive preacher on the cir- 
cuit used his house as home. The deep 
grooves making a triangle of his upper lip 
showed how constant and sad his medita- 
tions had been. Yet this old farmer was in 
some matters timid and self-distrustful, and 
so fond of peace and quiet as to yield his 
rights for them. 

‘‘ Father,” pleaded Serena Hedding, 
hending closer to him. ‘‘ Father!” Un- 
consciously she repeated the name like a 
cry. The hum of the bee-hives against 
the garder palings could be heard. Did 
a ray dart across his leaden brain from the 
afternoon his only child, in short coats, 
poked a stick in the bee-hives, and, feeling 
the result of her folly, wailed thus to him? 
Did he imagine himself again dropping the 
rake and leaping the fence to run with her 
from her tormentors? A_ fiicker grew 
through the glazing of his eyes, and 
became a steady light, a look, a tender 
gaze, a blessing. She clasped her hands, 
and rocked before him in ecstasy. He 
knew her, and revealed, midway over the 
silent chasm of death, how  unalterably 
close and dear she was to him. In that 
small eternity of time they were knitted 
together as never before. His eyes began 
to glaze again, and she remembered 


Milty. Pushing the child forward, she 
cried again, ‘‘My boy, father! See my 
boy!” 


The old mansaw him. That rigid face was 
t00 set to smile, but with the image of his 
child’s child on his eyes, the hope of future 
generations of his blood, he passed away. 

A little time was allowed for the wailing 
that rises around every death-bed. The 
overtaxed young widow rocked her son 
against her, while he gazed about him in 
awe. Aunt Lindy stood by the bedpost, 
burying her face in her apron. Her son, 
Hod Miller, a huge creature, very black- 
eyed, bright-complexioned, and having 
the appearance of possessing no immortal 
soul, sat near the foot of the bed, with his 
legs crossed and his shoulders hung for- 
ward, looking respectfully concerned. 
There were no other relatives except 
Jesse Jeffries and his wife, who covered 
their faces while this elder brother lay in 
the first dignity of death. 

Then a quiet bustle began. Sister 
McGafferty took Serena Hedding out of 
the parlor, and made her lie down on the 
sitting-room straw-tick lounge, and smell 
camphor. Milty wandered out-of-doors, 
and was grateful to a neighbor’s boy, 
forbidden the house and enjoined to watch 
the horses, who told him, after an ex- 
change of scrutiny, that he dursn’t take 
a dare which ’ud reach the medder fence 
first. The men took charge. of the body. 
They closed the parlor doors, and, with 
basins of water, clean linen, and the new 
store suit Aunt Lindy’s forethought had 
ready in the house, performed those 
solemn rites to which all one flesh must 
humbly come. One mounted a horse and 
rode to Millersport for the undertaker. 
Little Jimmy Holmes, who was a middle- 
aged man, but had a father known as Old 
or Big Jimmy, was informed by his wife 
that he could go home now, and look 
after the milkin’ and feedin’; she would 
stay here and attend to things. Into her 
capable hands Aunt Lindy appeered to re- 
sign the house, while Little Jimmy and 
their son, Little Jimmy's Jimmy, drove 
into the pleasent dusk. 

After inquiring about the date of the 
funeral, and detailing watchers for the 
intervening nights, the other neighbors 
slowly dispersed in squads. Lights ap- 
peared about the house, and the kitchen 
and celiar yielded up their prepared good 
things. 

Before they reached home the neighbors 
began to speculate about the disposition of 
the property. They said Moses Jeffr’s had 
been a hard worker, and his sister Lindy 





bad been a hard worker, and she had kept 





his house for more than twenty years; 
*t would n’t be no more than right for him 
to leave her well off. She had been savin’ 
with what her man left her, and Hod 
Miller had done a son’s part by the old 
man. Money goes to them that lays up. 
Some said Mr. Jeffr’s had cut off Sereny 
with acentin his will. Sereny ought to 
knowed better than to done as she did. It 
was a pity, specially as she was left a 
widow-woman, with a little boy to raise. 
Bnt when a person makes their bed, they 
got to lie in it. How tickled Mr. Jeffr’s 
was when Sereny was a little girl expe- 
riencin’ religion! He never thought she 
would go and run off. She had a good 
home and he would have done wel! by her. 

On the other hand, there was folks-talk 
among the Serena faction, whose hearts 
melted towards the girl when she rocked 
before her father. They said there never 
would have been any trouble between 
Moses Jeffr’s and his daughter, if Lindy 
Miller hadn’t managed things. Milt Hed. 
din’ was a good fellow, only he hadn’t 
the knack of gettin’ along. But he 
could have worked the farm as_ well 
as Hod Miller. They wanted Sereny to 
have her rights. It was ascandal anda 
shame if that big, able bodied feller. with 
land of his own, could turn her off the 
home place. 

Serena wandered about the house, 
which strangers seemed to possess, crying 
over familiar objects. She had large vio- 
let eyes, and was considered as pretty a girl 
as came to meeting, though her lips were 
too prominent and full. She looked 
shabby and piteous. Sister McGafferty 
combed her hair for her, while her 
trembling, work-worn hands lay in her lap 

‘‘They’ve borried a black bonnet and 
dress for you, Sister Sereny,” said the 
elder’s wife, who had been around the 
circuit when this sorrowful creature was 
a shy child. 

“‘T might have worn a better dress and 
bonnet. But, when word came, I felt so 
bad I did n’t think of anything. They 
did n’t let me know he was so near gone.” 

Milty spent his time out-of-doors. He 
approved of the barn and did not approve 
of Aunt Lindy. Ais mother had said, 
** Aunt Lindy, this is my boy.” 

And Aunt Lindy had said, “He looks 
spindlin’, like the Heddin’s. I hope you’re 
raisin’ him to obedience. Children set on 
their own way gives their parents plenty 
of sorrow to sup.” 

This spry great-aunt’s glasses detected 
him if he touched a daguerreotype among 
the glaring, upright array on the sitting- 
room table, or ventured too near the fine 
men and women pasted on the fire-board. 

She took him to see his grandfather 
after the laying-out, turned back the 
ghastly sheet, which was stretched be- 
tween two chairs, removed cloths from the 
dead man’s face, and warned the boy to 
prepare for death. He never afterwards 
inhaled the pungent odor of camphor 
without turning faint. 

At table he ard his mother huddled 
together, feeling scarcely welcome to the 
abundant food. Little Jimmy Holmes’s 
wife, with a number of helpers, kept the 
table burdened with every country lux- 
ury, but Aunt Lindy saw that the best was 
reserved until the great final dinner on the 
day of the funeral. 

That day was considered a credit to 
Moses Jeffries. It was one of the largest 
funerals ever known in those parts. The 
weather was pleasant, and summer work 
so well advanced that everybody could feel 
the pressure of neighborly duty. Carriag- 
es and fine horses nearly filled the orchard 
space in front of the house; the yard was 
darkened with standing men in their best 
black clothes. Not half the people could 
get into the house, to say nothing of getting 
into the parlor. There Elder McGafferty 
lifted his hands, praying and preaching 
over the o!d farmer, who looked so unused 
to his collar and neckcloth and brand-new 
suit when they took off his coffin-lid. 

A number of men wandered down by 
the barn; the hymn-singing came to them 
faint and plaintive, in gusts of couplets, 
just as the preacher lined the words, 

One of them remarked that old Mr. Jeffr’s 
left things in pretty good shape, and he 
s‘posed Hod Miller would n’t alter them 
much. Another thought that Serene Hed- 
din’ would come in fora sheer, if not all. 
A man may be put out with his chiidren, 
but he'll favor them when it comes to such 
serious business as makin’ a will. Hod 
Miller had boughtand sold and made money 
on that farm, enough to pay for his work. 
He ought n’t to stand in Sereny’s light. 

‘‘What’s she been doin’ since her man 
died?” inquired the first speaker, shaving 
off long whittlings from a piece of pine. 

‘‘Workin’ out, "pears like I heard. She 
gota place near Lancaster, where they’d 
let her keep her boy with her. It’s my 
opinion,”’ said the second speaker, suddenly 
spitting a flood, and letting his spiky chin 
work up and down with slow rumination, 
“that old Lindy kept her away from her 


‘pap as long as she could, for fear there ’d 


be a makin’ up.” 

“Oh. sho! The old man was very set in 
his ways. He did n’t need bully-raggin’ to 
make up his mind and keep it made up. 





~  s 
Hod Miller might marry the widder now 
and that ’d settle all claims.” ' 

“I don’t believe she ’d have him,” said 
the chewer, smiling slowly. ‘Jesse Jeffr’s 
he thinks Sereny’s all right. He claims he 
seen the will.” 

The whittler scoffed at suchclaims. Jesse 
Jeffries was held in light esteem by his olq 
neighbors. Hesold his farm, and had such 
a hankering for town life as to settle jp 
Millersport, where the Deep Cut of the Ohio 
canal is, and lose every cent of it in grocery. 
keeping. What Jesse Jeffries said or did 
thereafter was of small importance. Hig 
record slew him. 

There was bustle at the front of the house, 
Both men squinted in the sun, and watched 
a long black object with shining dots upon 
it coming through the door, borne by stout 
young farmers. The meninthe yard raiseq 
their hats. After the coffin came Serena, on 
her uncle Jesse's arm. He shuffled along 
uncomfortably, as if not used to showing 
such attention to the women-folks. After 
them came Hod Miller and his mother, ang 
Jesse Jeffries’ wife with Serena’s boy. Sis. 
ter McGafferty considered this the proper 
order of procession, and had so managed it, 
Streams of people gushed from all the out. 
lets of the house; the carriages filled and 
were arrayed in line; the long black serpent 
trailed down through the woods; and the 
women remaining to prepare dinner stood 
and counted, until they declared it beat 
everything. It was a pleasant sensation to 
be at such a populous funeral. 

When Jesse Jeffries foretold the contents 
of the will he dia not speak without au. 
thority, for it had been left in his hands, 
After a hearty dinner, at which many table- 
fuls of neighbors assisted, he importantly 
called the possible heirs together, and their 
factions sat by to listen. ; 

Aunt Lindy was neither nervous nor 
bowed with grief. She had done her duty, 
and knew what her deserts were. Her son 
Hod tipped back in his chair, and twitched 
his shirt-collar. He wanted to have the 
thing over, and was not without doubts of 
his succeeding to the estate. If it came to 
him he meant to hold it. His hands were 
as strong as a vice, and typified his grip on 
the property. Serena might try to break 
the will, but if she lawed until Judgment 
Day he would not give her a cent he was 
not obliged to giveher. Women-folks were 
a sort of cattle he had no fancy for. 

Curious eyes watched Serena, and specu- 
lated on her emotions. She was pale and 
quiet. Her son stood beside her. 

The testator’s brother broke the seal, and 
began to read. 

The testator, after stating his sanity and 
general ability to execute such a document, 
giving the numbers of his various lands and 
enumerating his parcels of property in the 
tedious and high sounding repetition pre- 
scribed by law, bequeathed it all to his be- 
loved daughter Serena Jeffries, and her 
heirs, the said Serena being enjoined to pay 
a stated annuity to her aunt, the testator’s 
beloved sister, and to make over to her cer 
tain chattels particularly named; also a leg- 
acy of five hundred dollars to her cousin, 
Howard Miller. 

Sister McGafferty poked the camphor 
bottle towards Serena, but it was declined, 

Still the poor girl could not believe this, 
Disinheritance had been so long accepted as 
part of the penalty of her marriage that she 
scarcely thought of it as injustice. But to 
have the homestead for her own was a rise 
which made her dizzy. 

After gazing on her with satisfaction 
through his glasses, Uncle Jesse turned the 
paper over, and rapidly read a small codicil, 
which nevertheless choked him. He knew 
nothing about this part of the will. It 
destroyed Serena Hedding’s claims on ac- 
count of her disobedience, and made How- 
ard Miller unconditional heir. 

So that settled the matter. Serena turned 
whiter. It was a shock, after realizing one 
instant the possession of competence. 

*‘l "low Mozy must have put that on the 
day he took it away to have more added, he 
said,” remarked Uncle Jesse, huskily. His 
good wife, who was all cap-rim and beak, 
with a thin neck and general air of scrawn- 
iness, sat with her claws crossed in silent 
sympathy. Jesse and his wife did not find 
Lindy a congenial sister. 

“Well,” remarked Aunt Lindy, turning 
her head so the light fell in a sheet of glare 
upon her spectacles, ‘‘I’m satisfied. That 
is, I will be when I’ve said what I’m goin’ 
to say. I’maplain speaker, and tell my 
mind. Things hasturned out right. Sere- 
ny Heddin’ left her pap, and we stayed by 
him. She’s got her reward, and we've got 
our’n. I hope you don’t take no exceptions 
to his will, Sereny?” 

Sereny replied in a low voice that she did 
not take any. 

“To show that I am fair-minded and 
want to do right by you,” said Aunt Lindy, 
raising her voice to the tone she used iB 
speaking-meeting when exhorting sinner, 
“T’ll give you your mother’s spinnin’-wheel 
that stands in the smoke-house. You ought 
to have something to remember her by.” 

Little Jimmy Holmes’s wife nudged the 
woman next to her, and whispered, with 4 
curving mouth, “Just the idy! And all 
Sereny’s mother's spoons, and her quilts 
and coverlids she had wove! And the gitl 
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Serena climbed the staircase, to take off 
per borrowed mourning, and put on her 
own shabby weeds for her ride back into 
the world. She passed presses stacked with 
pousehold linen. The precious things of 
per childhood, seen and handled in this 
trying visit, seemed so heart breakingly 

recious because Hod Miller’s future wife 
would throw them about as common. She 
would like to have the yellow, leather- 
pound copy of Alonzo and Melissa, the novel 
of the house; always considered unwhole- 
gome by the elders, and as surely read with 
gly zest by the children. The coverlet with 
her mother’s name woven into it had never 
peen intended for anybody but the daughter 
of the house. It was unendurable to go 
away from home this second time, and into 
perpetual exile. 

“Now I wisht they’d find a later will,” 
said Little Jimmy Holmes’s wife, tying on 
her bonnet in the best bed-room. The per- 
gons who had lingered to support the fam- 
ily through the ordeal! of will reading were 
driving off, one after another. “Oh, but 
Aunt Lindy ’Il carry things before her! 1s 
she anywhere near? I don’t want her to 
hear me.” 


Things don’t turn out that way except in 
povel-stories,” said another woman, with 
her mouth full of pins, ‘*They don’t find 
wills hid around in stockin’s or Bibles. I 
declare, I’m real sorry for Sereny. 1 don’t 
see how old Mr. Jeffr’s can lay easy in his 
grave, turnin’ his own child out to give 
place to @ big, hearty feller, with money in 
his own right.” 

“] always thought so much of Serene,” 
said Little Jimmy Holmes’s wife. ‘‘We 
was taken into full church membership on 
the same day; and we used to run together 
and swap dinners at the Gum College. 
Aunt Lindy was so hard on her. I’veasked 
Serene to go home with me and stay as 
long as she wanted to. But she has to take 
that horse and buggy back. And I don’t 
think she could stand it, so near the old 
home.”’ 

“Now what do you think?” said Jesse 
Jeffries’ wife, coming 1n, with her black- 
mitted hands pressed together. ‘Things is 
willed to Sereny, after all.” 

The bed-room resounded with ejacula- 
tions. 

“How do you make that out?” inquired 
Little Jimmy Holmes’s wife. ‘‘I’d give all 
my yearlin’ calves to have it so.” 

“There was another piece wrote on to 
the paper, that Jesse missed. ‘Pears like 
Mozy cut her off, and then repented, and 
went right to another lawyer and had it 
fixed, for it’s in two different handwrites. 
Things stands just as they did in the first.” 

“I’m sorry Lindy gets her yearly por- 
tion,” said Mrs. Holmes, in an irreverent 
aside. ‘‘Let me getout of this crowd; I’m 
goin’ to hug Serene.” 

“I thought twas a great pity,” said the 
woman with pins in her mouth, bestowing 
them rapidly about her bonnet ribbons, ‘‘if 
Sereny couldn’t have the homestead to 
bring up her boy in!” 

“You said folks never found new wills!” 
observed a neighbor, triumphantly. 

“Well,” retorted the woman, turning her 
face from side to side to get her chin set 
properly in the bonnet ribbons, ‘‘they didn’t 
findany. Jesse Jeffr’s only fooled around 
and didn’t read all of the first one. They 
might 'a knowed Jesse Jeffr’s ’ud make a 
mess of it. He don’t know how to do a 
thing right.” 

This opinion was shielded from the ear of 
Mrs. Jesse. She was busy nodding her 
leghorn bonnet and exchanging parting 
civilities with several old neighbors. 

But Little Jimmy Holmes’s wife had 
flown up stairs, and interfered with Jesse 


Jeffries and Sister McGafferty and a num-. 


ber of others. Serena lay upon a bed, and 
the air reeked with camphor. 

“She's overcome like,” explained Uncle 
Jesse. 

“Let me get to her,” said Mrs. Holmes. 
Baving got to her, Mrs. Holmes raised 
Serena’s head on her arm, and began to 
laugh, 

“She’s comin’ out of it now,” observed 
Sister McGafferty. ‘‘All of you’d better 
80 down stairs except Sister Holmes and 
me. Let her be without disturbin’ awhile. 
We'll have plenty of other chances to en- 
joy Sister Heddiu’s company.” 

‘The neighbors and Jesse went submis- 
tively down-stairs but Little Jimmy 
Holmes’s wife kept on laughing with some 
ap as if she felt afraid of ending in a 
80 


“Oh, I’m so glad you'll be in the neigh- 
borhood again, Serene!’’she said. ‘‘Things 
Wouldn’t never been right in this world if 
they'd turned out the other way. Don’t 
look at me like you’s thinkin’ of the dead. 
But rouse up and feel better. There’s your 
Aunt Lindy and Hod standin’ at the gate; I 
Can see’em through the winder. They're 
talkin’ mighty serious, and she don’t look 
80 Well satisfied as she did. But you must 
do Well by her, Sereny. Give her the old 
‘pinnin’-wheel that stands in the smoke- 
house!” — Atlantic Monthly. 





The Princess Louise arrived at Qyebec, 
Sunday night, on the steamer Samartian. 


At the funeral of Mrs. Cyrus W. Truell, 
of Candia, N. H., her four daughters were 
the pallbearers 


The Denver Republican asserts that 
‘brains, not money, will win” in Colorado, 
politics. This is cheerful information, if it 
proves true, 


Rev. O. B. Frothingham has completed 
his biography of the late George Ripley, 
and the work is now passing through the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The women of the church at North Mid- 
dleboro’, Rev. E. W. Allen, pastor, have 
raised $600 to be expended infrescoing and 
otherwise Improving the church edifice. 


The late James Vick, the Rochester 
seedsman, gave $10,000 a year for charity. 
The Kansas sufferers from the grasshopper 
plague received from him $25,000 worth of 
seeds. 


Through the efforts of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Madison, 
Wis., all the open bars at stations, on the 
line of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way have been abolished. 


The original deed by which the Common- 
wealth conveyed to the town of Boston the 
Old State House,on April 26, 1863, is in the 
possession of the superintendent of build- 
ings. The price paid was $6000. 


The supreme court at Columbus, Ohio, 
May 80, decided the Pond liqnor tax law 
unconstitutional on the ground that it was 
in effect a license of the traffic, which is 
prohibited by the constitution, 


The prohibition amendment campaign in 
Iowa has become so hot that artis accuse 
the temperance men of hiring tramps to get 
drunk and hang about public places so as 
to disgust the public with rum’s doings. 


The pupils of Miss Lizzie E. Blood, the 
eminent pianist and teacher, gave aclassic 
recital at the Knabe Piano Rooms, on Mon- 
pay evening, June 5. They were assisted by 
the Euterpe Quartette. 


Turner’s house and gallery in Queen 
Anne street, London, is threatened with de- 
struction. It is just es he left it. The house 
belongs to the Portland estate, and an order 
has been given for its demolition. John 
Brett, an artist, protests, in a letter to the 
Times. 


It is likely that an attempt will be made 
to form a kindergarten mission in Spring- 
field. It is Dr. Gladden’s idea to have three 
churches, near together, unite in support- 
ing one somewhere on Worthington street, 
to cost about $700 vearly. 


The New Jersey Greenback Convention, at 
Trenton, May 29, comprising 111 delegates, 
unanimously resolved ‘‘they are opposed to 
the monopoly of the ballot, and demand 
the enfranchisement of that portion of citi- 
zens now disfranchised on account of sex,” 


Hon. Charles J. Noyes delivered an ad- 
dress on temperance before the Reform 
club in Rumford hall, Waltham, last Sun- 
day evening. He declared himself a firm 
believer in the temperance cause, and ex- 
pressed gladness that Massachusetts is tak- 
ing forward steps for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic. 


A gentleman from Salt Lake is consult- 
ing an attorney regarding his thirteen year- 
old daughter, who had been baptized into 
the Mormon church by some of her latter- 
day relatives, against the wishes of her par- 
ents, while she was absent from home at- 
tending school. The father feels justly in- 
dignant over the outrage, and will take le- 
gal measures against those who perpetrated 
it. 

The linois Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its annnal meeting in Moline, 
Thursday, May 25. Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert was chosen president; Mrs. J. 
M. Dunn of Moline, secretary; and Mrs. E. 
J. Spooner of Chicago, treasurer. Thanks 
were tendered tothe Chicago Inter-Ocean 
for the space given to its ‘‘Woman’s King- 
dom” so ably edited by Mrs. Harbert, and 
this publication was made the official organ 
of the Association. 


The Oberlin graduates, at their seventh 
annual reunion in Boston last week, adopt- 
ed a resolution of congratulation and cor- 
dial sympathy with the faculty, students, 
and citizens of Oberlin, in their successful 
resistance to the sale of rum in that place. 
They also appointed a eommittee to arrange 
for chartering a car to take all the New 
England graduates of Oberlin College to its 
semi-Cerntennial,next June,and to make that 
occasion their reunion for 1883. 


HUMOROUS. 


The last definition of the legal phrase, 
‘‘moving for a new trial,” is courting a sec- 
ond wife. 








The good that men may do may be in- 
terred with their bones, bnt the coffins of 
some men aré not crowded. 


Beauty and bashfulness are often united, 
re og loveliest maiden is admired for her 
cheek. 





is the best dying receipt?” The chemist 
answered: ‘‘Foo] witha loaded gun.” 


‘See, mamma!” exclaimed a little one, 
as puss, with arching spine and elevated 
rudder, strutted around the table; ‘‘see, 
Kitty’s eaten so much she can’t shut her 
tail down.” 


The New York boy who read his verse 
the other day: ‘‘Keep thy tongue from evil 
and thy lips from girls,” had no authoritity 
perhaps, for his revised version, but the 
teaching was sound. 


Said Mrs. Gallagher; ‘‘I think it is wrong 
to make these soda fountains so shiny, 
white and dazzling. They don’t trouble 
me, but I’ve observed that my husband can 
never look at one without winking.” 


‘Do you pretend to have as good a judg- 
ment as I have?” exclaimed an enraged hus- 
band to its wife. Well, no,” she replied 
slowly, ‘‘our choice of partners for life 
shows that my judgement is not to be com- 
pared with yours.” 


‘‘A constant reader” asked a wester edi- 
tor who was the author of the Junius lett 
ters, and the editor replies that ‘‘they were 
written by the late Mr. Junius.” All tha- 
editor wants isa leather cover to be a bio- 
grapical encylopedia. 


The Rev. Samuel R. Wilson, of Madison, 
says he would rather stand alone with Paul, 
than be withthe women, Well, we guess 
we won't stand in with Brother Wilson. 
We fear it would bea little lonesome out 
in the next world with just him and Paul. 
— Exchange. 


‘he Bible belonging to the Senate, upon 
which forty-three years Senators have been 
sworn in, was stolen last week. It was one 
of the relics of the Capitol. It is rather un- 
expected to find that the present Congress 
should know enough about any Bible to dis 
cover its joss. —Christian Union. 








HEAuy'’s Vegetable Tonic Cordial is a 
delicious as well as potent Spring Tonic. 
See advt. on page—. 


CEPHALINE is not a drug, but a nutri- 
tious Nerve Food. It will cure Headache. 





“IT don’t want a plaster,” said a sick man 
to a druggist, ‘“‘can’t you give me some- 
thing to cure me?” His symptoms were a 
lame back and disordered urine and were a 
sure indication of kidney disease. The 
druggist told him to use Kidney-Wort and 
in a short time it effected a complete cure. 
Have you these symptoms? Then get a box 
or bottle to-day—before you become incu- 
rable, It is the cure; safe and sure.—Knoz- 
ville Republican. 


Moses King Pub,, Cambri, Mass, 


GARFIELD. 


POETS’ TRIBUTES TO GARFIELD. 16mo. 160 
pp. With steel portrait and biography of Presi- 
dent Garfleld. Cloth. $1.50 


A new edition, bound in cloth, has just beenissued 
of this beautiful memorial volume, containing a 
steel portrait and biography, besides a hundred and 
fifty poems by one hundred and fifty authors, incln- 
ding Henry W. Longfeliow, Will Carleton, H. H. 
Boyesen, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, A. Bronson Alcott, 
George Parsons Lathrop, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
John Savary, Abraham Coles, Louis Dyer, Peleg Mc- 
Farlin. Martin F. Tapper, David Swing, Paul H. 
Hayne, John ‘wen, Barrington Lodge, Alfred Nev- 
in, Charles J. Beattie, A. A. Hopkins, Elizabeth 
Yates Richmond, Thomas Nelson Haekell, Fannie 
Isabelle Sherrick, Thomas Mackellar, George Fran- 
cis Dawson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Joaquin Millcr, 
Walt Whitman, H. Bernard Carpenter, Hezekia But 
terworth, Louisa Parsons Hopkins, Julia Ward 
Howe, John Reade, D. Gilbert Dexter, Charlotte 
F, Bates, George A. Parkhurst, Thomas H. Chand- 
ler, Henry C, Dane, John Boyle O'Reilly, W. D. Kel- 
ly. J. G. Holland, Charles T, Dazey, Minot J. Savage, 
Lilian Whiting, Marie E. Blake, Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Francis A. Nichols, Caleb D. Bradlee, Auna 
Ford Piper, Eric 8S. Robertson. and others, 

This is one of the finest memorials yet issued of 
our late President. The hundred and fifty authors 
are scattered over the United States, C nadas, and 
<a making this so ,newhat of an international 
tribute. 


TRUE WOMANHOOD 


TRUE WOMANHOOD; or, Hicts on the Formation 
of True Womanly Character. By Rev. FrRanKLIN 
Jounson, D.D. 140 pp. Cloth. $1.00. With por- 
trait of author, 











The title explains the object of this book. Itscon- 
sents comprise ten thoughtfully written chapters, 
showing, in an intelligent, instructive, and entertain- 
ing manner, the true course for any young woman 
to pursue in order to attain the highest and noblest 
development. 

The author is one of the most eminent clergymen 
in the Baptist denomination, and is esteemed by 
clergymen of all denominations as one of the ablest 
pastors in New England; and the volume here offered 
to the public is the result of forty years’ constant 

astoral work. Noone, young or old, can read the 

ook without being materially encouraged in the 
right path. Any onecan well afford to present a 
copy of this admirably written book to every girl or 
young lady in whose welfare he is interested. It is 
a little classic in its line. 


MOSES KING, PUBLISHER, 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
BIRTH DAY 








Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 
makes, at a wide range of prices 
Wholeeale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St , Boston 








>KIDNEY-WORT : 
HE GREAT CURE}, 


RHEUMATISM 


is all of the KIDNEYS: 
2 coast Es AND OO WEE Sia 
hat "Freadfal 


it 
item 


realize, 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 4 

lof the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
MiWELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Can be sent by mail, Burlington 
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-KIDNEY-WORT 











Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. M., ‘*Y¥8 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 





Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 


Medical Electrician, 


Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon nd 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, _ 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostratfons, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Celic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rhen- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig« stion. 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richarde, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only . up. 
porters based upon Hygienic SS and the only 
clasps that do not cut the hose Syringes and 
saeeer Urinals can be ob:ained as usual at her 
office. 








28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, "tues 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex, 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use, 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

4 thecure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Componed is unsurpassed. 

Lydia EK. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s |aboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price $1, Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
nese, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggistes. 
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SE LADIES x ENTLEMEN 
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EBIG Clog, 
xX IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS. 








In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston 





LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gete 
8 ALE out of order, and weighs up to twelve 

ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 


& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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DISEASES CURED 


—-BY THE—— 


Electro - Magnetic Treatment, 


MASSAGE AND MOVEMENT CURE, 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


The Medical Department is under the direction of 
DR. GEO. W. RHODES, 








Nearly all diseases have the origin in the Spinal 
Colamn, This is an established fact, patreneny 
conceded by the Medical Authorities. If the Spi- 
nal Marrow be in a diseased condition, the Nerves 
which radiate therefrom convey disease to other or- 
gans. 

Want of Electricity in the Nerves and Spinal Mar- 
row superinduce dis: ase, and when the nerves re- 
fuse to perform their functions, Electricity is the 
only agent discovered by science which restores the 
system to a healthy condition, 

The Brain, Bowels, Liver and Heart, the four 
thrones of power which govern the entire system, 
are governed by a greater power, the Spinal Marrow, 
and this latter is only conquered and brought to sub- 
mission and a healthy condition by Dr. Rhodes’ 
culiar proc: ss, which infuscs electrical life to all the 
Nerve forces. 

Dr. Rhodes for the last fifteen years has been suc- 
cesefully treating all Brain, S:.ine and Nerve Dis 
eases, and has cured thousands of men and women 
in the foremost ranks of social, professional and lit- 
erary circles, 

The celebrated Dr. William B. Neftel, of New 
York, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, who 
sent him to England, France and Germany, to glean 
the choicest gems of medical knowledge from the 
moet eminent disciples of Esculapius, only voiced 
the opinion of all famous medical men when he says: 
“At the present time it ie universally admitted by the 
highest medica! authorities, that the scientific use of 
Electricity and Magnetic Treatment, are the most 
efficient and rational treatments of diseases of the 
nervous system. and that some morbid conditions 
can be treated successfully only by these means.” 
From undisputed Medical and Blectrical authorities 
we submit the gleanings of wisdom in this synopsis 
of the therapeutical results of Dr. Rhodes’ treatment. 

Stimulation of the functions of Muscles, both 
striped and of all Muscular Organs. 

Stimulation of the Cutaneous Nerves of common 
sensation. 

se eenaton of the Secretions, as saliva, tears and 
milk. 

Stimulation or regulation of the Vaso Motor sys- 
tem, with relief to irregularities of temperature, and 
to several special conditions, as Graves disease. 

Dispersal or absorption of fluids in tissues, joint 
cavities, burse, etc. 

Improvement of nutrition in paralyzed organa, 
chronically inflamed joints, nerves and other tiseues, 

Acceleration of Metamorphosis of tisenes, 

Relief to pain, Relief to fatigue; communication 
of a senee of vigor. 

Relief to Spasm, relief to Insomnia, and a variety 
of irregularities in the cerebral and spinal functions; 
to which add “Hysteria.” 

Mankind need no longer suffer the cnerneating 
torments consequent upon a disordered condition o' 
the nervous system, for the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment now practiced by Dr. Rhodes, at the Parlors 
19 Temple Place, Boston. Mase., will effectually cure 
nearly all Chronic and Inherent Diseases of a Ner- 
vous Nature, ana prevent others. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 


UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Prive 
lleges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. This Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 

liminary examination and to furnish a t 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! clucation 
of women, was, !n 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
oe announcemente or information, addrees the 

ean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
5 . «0 . 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spri 
term commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguons colleges. 

>rof Wm. . Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 


For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


“Amer.School Institute” R23 1855 


Provides Families and Svhools with best Teachers 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good schools. 


Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3.d Winter Session wil! open on Thursday,Oct. 
t ,1882, in the new college building. Clinical ine 
struction is givenin the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tae Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to al! matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D. 

No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St.. Pum. 
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PHYSICIANS AND PATIENTS. 


Eprror JourNAL:—The report of a case 
in Bellevue Hospital, given in the “* Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal,” answers 
the question often asked :—*‘ What is a sub- 
stitute for alcohol in critical moments. ? 

This was a case of pleuritie effusion. 

“She was ordered a half ounce of 
whiskey every three hours, but in spite of 
this did not seem to gain any strength.” 
Next day the patient seemed actually 
moribund, when paracentesis thoracis was 
promptly resolved upon, and nine hundred 
ounces of fluid withdrawn from the pleural 
cavity. The professor says—‘* During 
this operation ten or twelve half drachms 
of whiskey were administered hypodermi- 
cally, but in spite of this, the pulse, which 
had before been very weak, disappeared 
altogether at the wrist, while the cardiac 
impulse grew so feeble that it could scarce- 
ly be felt at all. Thehypodermic injection 
of whiskey having been found to be of no 
service in overcoming the extreme exhaus- 
tion present, half a drachm of liquor am- 
monia, diluted with an equal part of water, 
was injected directly into a vein of the 
arm. In ten or twelve seconds after the 
liquor ammonia entered the circulation, 
there was a marked increase in the strength 
of the pulsation of the heart. At the end 
of two minutes the pulse could again be 
felt at the wrist.” The patient continued 
to improve, and recovered. The professor 
remarks in closing his sketch, that the case 
certainly seems to establish, beyond a 
doubt, the utility of this remedy as a car- 
diac stimulant. Another writes ‘‘not only 
is it theoretically true that an article which 
is neither digestible nor a promoter of di- 
gestion cannot keep one up very long, but 
practically it has been abundantly demon- 
strated that we can keep one up far better 


on Oatmeal and beef-tea and milk.” 
H. B. C. 
Boston 


“*-e 


PROGRESS AMONG UNITARIANS. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Unitarian denomination, a sermon was 
preached by a woman, At the Western 
Unitarian Conference, successfully held at 
Cleveland, O, in May, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman delivered the Sunday afternoon 
discourse on ‘‘ Immortality,” to a crowded 
house. 

The Christian Register says ‘it was 
an able sermon, of which the Cleveland 
papers published long abstracts. The speak- 
er meta want felt in many minds, and 
warm words of appreciation could be 
recorded. People were especially glad 
that a woman should have spoken on this 
subject.” 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Buriat or THE DEAD. A _ pastor's 

complete hand-book for funeral services, 

and for the consolation and comfort of 

the afflicted. By Rev. Geo. Duffield, D.D., 

and Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. Funk 

& Wagnalls, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 

This volume contains a number of Scrip- 
tural services, remarks on death, burial, 
and burial customs, and hints for sermons 
and addresses. It is suited for the use of 
orthodox ministers. 

Tue MENTAL CULTURE AND TRAINING OF 
Cuitpren. By Pye Henry Chavasse. 
Blackiston & Co, Phila. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. Price 50 cents. 
This book is written by an experienced 

English physician, and contains, along with 

many exclamation points and sentimental 

platitudes, a great deal of excellent advice 
to mothers. 

Tue SuMMER AND Its Diseases. By 
James ©. Wilson, M. D. American 
Health PrimerSeries. Blackiston & Co,, 
Phila. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 
Boston. Price, 30 cents. 

This excellent and valuable little work 
enumerates summer diseases, from sun- 
stroke and cholera infantum down to sun- 
burn and freckles; tells how they are com- 
monly brought on and how they may be 
mitigated or cured. If everyone would 
take this book along on his or her summer 
vacation, it would save some lives and a 
great mary doctors’ bills. 

Tue Brste — Waence AND Wuat? By 
Richard B. Westbrook, D. D., L. L. B. 
This book discusses the basis and canon- 

icity of the Scriptures, the probable origin 

of the Old and New Testaments, the ques- 
tion whether the Bible is historical or main- 
ly allegorical, and whether it was written 
before or after the Pagan sacred books. 

The author aims to show that the Bibleis a 

purely human and much over-rated book, 

and to demolish what is usually called super- 
naturalism, in the interests of what is 
usually called natural religion. 


ADVENTURES IN THE Far WEST, AND LIFE 
Amone THE Mormons. By Mrs. C. V. 
Waite. C. V. Waite & Co., Chicago. 

A sketchy and somewhat sensational ac- 
count of things seen and heard in Utah. 
It contains a good deal of gossip, but con- 
tributes little of value toward the solution 
of the grave political and social problem of 
Mormonism. 


A Priwer or Ant. By John Collier. I- 
lustrated. Macmillan & Co., London. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
Price 80 cents. 








some practical difficulties which are met 
with in the study of the Arts of Design, 
and to give an insight into the principles 
that underlie those difficulties. It takes up 
ornament, sculpture, outline drawing, light 
and shade, texture, anatomy, perspective, 
color, contrast, oil painting, turbid media, 
landscape, aerial perspective, portrait paint- 
ing, &c. 


Poems. By Mary E. Blake. Houghton, 

Miffiin & Co., Boston. Price $1.25. 

It is refreshing just now, when gloom is 
so much in fashion, to come across a vol- 
ume of poetry full of cheerfulness, hope 
and sturdy courage. Sorrow there may be 
in Mrs. Blake’s book, but not a shadow of 

ssimism or weak self-pitying melancholy. 

ler poems are pleasing because they are 
simple and natural. There is no affecta- 
tion, no straining after the ‘‘classical,” no 
attempt to write like some oneelse. They 
seem to flow easily from the author’s heart; 
and it speaks well for that heart that the 
sentiments expressed are so good and gen- 
erous. The range of topics is not wide, 
but the list includes patriotism, devotion, 
domestic joys and sorrows, love of Ireland, 
ard warm delightin the beauty of nature. 
There is a rich hint of summer in the last 
verses of the little poem called ‘‘One Swal- 
low.” 
Tce day was gray and dark and chill; 
Though May had come to meet us, 
So closely April lirgered still, 
She had no heart to greet us; 
When, witha swift and sudden flight, 
Wind.blown o’er hill and hollow, 
Two gray wings swept across my sight, 
And lo! the firet wild swal'ow. 


‘Alas, fair bird! thy little breast 
That cuts the air so fleetly 

Shonld still have pressed its Southern nest 
Till June was piping sweetly. 

In spite of cheery song and voice, 

Thou brave and blithe new-comer, 
{cannot in thy joy rejoice,— 

One swallow makes no rummer.” 


Thue, in my thought, I fain would say;— 
Meantime, on ewilft wing speeding, 

Its wild and winning renndelay 

The bird sang on unheedh g; 

Of odorons fields and ‘row-y noons, 

Of slow tides landward cre: ping, 


Of woodlands thrill) d wi j cund tunes, 
Of soft airs hushed and sleeping,— 

He sang of waving fore-t hrights 

With strong green bough- up-pringing; 

Of faint stars pale with drowsy tights, 

In dusky heavens rwonging; 

Of nests high-hung in cottage eaves, 

Of y: low corn fields vrowing. 

And through the long, =m, fluttering leaves 


The sieepy winds a-viuwing; 


He sang until my sou! took heed 

of warm, soft-falling showers, 

Of dells hign-piled with tanyied leaves 
And gay with tangled flower; 

Of life, and jove, and hope’» b:ivht crew, 
This brave and blithe new comer,— 

And so—and so—at last I knew 

One swsliow made the summer! 


Here is a more ringing note, from among 
the poems written in war time: 


Flash the news, exultant wire, 
Send it throbbing through the land! 
Blaze it like ap altar-fire, 
Consecrating heart and hand; 
Ring it over streets and lanes, 
Fling it fuli on land and sea, 
Shout on all our hills and plains, 
Victory! 


Dearly bought? Nay, never fear! 
Right is right, whate’er it cost; 
He who sees both blood and tear 
Will not count His heroes lost. 
What is life when honor dies? 
What is death w hen souls are free? 
Which is writ in Heaven’s eyes 
Victory? 


If perchance some note of pain, 

Sad as sorrow, sweet and low, 

Falls like fall of weeping rain; 

For vanished friend and vanished foe, 

Though your hopes lie cold and pale, 

God's great heart can hear and see, 

High above that broken wail, 
Victory! 


Then flash on, exultant wires, 

Send it thrilling through the land! 

Blaze it high as altar fires 

Consecrating beart and hand; 

God is near us in the strife, 

And, whate’er the end ma: 

He can make or death or life 

Victory! 

A vein of deep and pure religious feeling 
runs through the whole. We do not at 
present recall among the works of our 
modern minor poets a finer tribute to a 
friend than Mrs. Blake's iines ‘*To One in 
Absence.” 
When twilight deepens in the darkling skies, 
And fair along the azure fields of heaven 
The bending stars shine out, like blossoms given 
To gem the garden paths of paradise; 
When the sweet silence of the summer night 
Lifts our tired thonght to regions of the blest, 
To dreams of God and love and quiet rest, 
To glimpses ful of peace and pure delight,— 


Then with all dearest fancies fair and fond 

My heart uplifts thee, O thou more than friend! 
Near or remote, thy presence comes to biend 
My best of earth witn all my best beyond! 





When dawn uplifts the curtains of the East, 
And glancing out, the shining eyes of Morn 
Look down with rapture on a world new-born, 
Fair as a bride who seeks her marriage feast ; 


When the full chimes of life ring out anew; 

And fresh with strength untried, and strong with 
pare, 

We lift the burden of our daily cares, 

And smile to find the number grown se few,— 


Then, with all dearest duties that have birth 

In quiet lives that know not blame nor praise, 
Thy memory lives thronghout my tranquil days, 
And brings Heaven nearer to the paths of earth! 


Toward the end of the book we find a 
really fine Roman Catholic hymn. The 
thought expressed is one with which Pro- 
testants can have little sympathy, being a 
glorification of the Pope; but the fire and 
spirit of the lines, with the surge and swell 
of the verse, carry usaway forthe moment, 
and make us forget our principles. 

While thereis nota great poem in the 
collection, nearly all are pretty. We con- 
clude with one of the prettiest, ‘Singing 
and Sighing.” 

When my heart was singing 

All the world sang too, 

Merry laughed the nwood, 

And the skies were blue; 

In and out, round about, through the tasseled corn, 
Golden bees, on the breeze, flew to chase the morn, 
And adown the hill-side, 

Through glen, 
Every rippling streamlet 
Danced and again,— 
When my heart was singing. 
Wh heart was sighi 
All the world was ae ~~ 





A valuable little work, aiming to remove 


Clond moaning breezes 
Hid the light away; 


Gaunt and bare, through the air, rose the barren bill, 
Loud and clear, rising near, piped the locust shrill, 
And the gloom without us 
Seemed to find a rest 
In the gathering shadows 
Hidden in my breast, 
When my heart was sighing. 


Between song and eighing 

Not a day flown. 

Not a change haa fallen 

Save on me alone; 
Shade or light, dark or bright, from my spirit still 
Cane te bloom, came the gloom, painting good or 

So through all the seasons, 

Every day departs, 

Painted with the changes 

Of ourchanging hearts, 

Sighing thas, or singing. 


AMONG THE AzoRES. By Lyman H. Weeks, 
Illustrated. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Price $1.50. 


A pleasant description of a group of beau- 
tiful islands about which most people know 
nothing beyond their mere name and geo- 
graphical location. We read of quaint 
red-roofed towns set in green orange-gar- 
dens,—towns whose social and intellectual 
atmosphere is that of medizval Europe; of 
quiet harbors shut in by lofty red, brown 
and yellow cliffs; of gardens where the 
plants of all the known world grow and 
flourish; of massive old convents and cathe- 
drals, surrounded by dilapidated modern 
huts; of listless natives in picturesque ar- 
ray, each with a huge corn-husk cigar over 
his ear, sunning themselves under white- 
washed walls; of a jail where the prisoners 
keep the keys and show visitors over the 
building; cocoa-palms with magnificent 
foliage. which give the lie to Mark Twain's 
irreverent description of that tree as ‘‘a 
feather-duster struck by lightning;” thick- 
ets of roses, camellias and japonicas; ferns 
twenty feet high, and superb callas, half an 
acre of them growing together in one spot. 
The chief available dissipations seem to be 
donkey-riding, mountain-climbing,and bull. 
fights. 


‘‘A bull-fight at Angrais not, however, an 
exciting affair. The native bulls are very 
small and very tame, and their horns are 
padded to prevent them from doing any in- 
jury. An enthusiastic devotee once im- 
ported a large English bull to give added 
excitement to the sport. Upon his first 
public appearance the fierce animal sum- 
murily despatehed his assailants, tore down 
the fences, and injured several of the spec 
tators before his course could be arrested. 
This was too engrossing sport, even for the 
Terceirans, and since that day the bull- 
fighter has confined his attention to home 
talent.” 

The mountain-climbing seems to be at- 
tended with more danger than the bull- 
fights since there is a chance of tumbling 
down the precipitous side of Pico, or 
being swallowed up while wandering among 
sulphurous geysers and mud-volcanoes. 
Vines flourish on the voleanic soil, and in 
one of the islands wine used to be so plenty 
that masons mixed their mortar with it in- 
stead of with water. But some years agoa 
tiny fungus appeared, which proved itself 
a more efficient temperance agent than the 
Maine law. It ruined the vines and the 
wine trade together. All that now remains 
to tell of the ancient abundance of wine is 
large cellars of solid masonry found here 
and there up among the hills, into which 
the wine used to be poured when there were 
not barrels enough to hold it. 

The Azores must be the paradise of epi- 
cures, especially if they are poor. 

“The cost of living is very slight. Fur- 
nished houses a little out of town, large, 
elegant structures, with extensive flower 
and fruit gardens attached, can be rented at 
almost nominal figures—from one hundred 
to two hundred a year. Servants’ wages 
are two or three dollars per month and their 
food. Most of the necessaries of life are 
exceedingly cheap. Vegetables can be had 
for a mere pittance. Meat and poultry are 
worth about half as much as with us, and 
the fish market is an infinite wonder in va- 
riety, cheapness, and excellent quality. 
Gallinaceous food is the popular and preva- 
lent diet. Chicken and eggs will appear on 
your table in some form three times a day 
regularly, and long before you come away 
you are yuite ashamed to look achicken in 
the face. Fruit is almost given away; at 
your very door the finest of grapes are pur- 
chased for a cent a pound, twenty or more 
large ripe figs for two cents, and enormous 
melons for three and fourcents. Atalmost 
any time six cents will buy sufficient for the | 
dinner of half a dozen persons.” ; 
Now this is the place fora second Brook 
Farm colony. Let those who are full of 
mental and spiritual good things, and lack 
only skill to procure the material ones, 
make their next attempt among the Azores. 
They could establish Arcadia on a firm | 
basis, and perhaps in the end culture might | 
become ‘‘catching,” and spread among the | 
natives. A. 8. B. 


De Kay's Poems. 

The intense though pensive muse of 
Mr. Charles De Kay puts on more tropi- 
cal-colored garments when she leads us to 
Asia, and makes us see most wonderful 
visions through India crystals, till our own 
crystalline lenses become almost dazed in 
the process. 

His new book, Esther, which, being 
Eastern, we had expected to find biblical 
from its name, is not at all Estherian, 
according to the usual traditions of that 
cognomen. Esther is a powerful being and 
a queen, but her power and beauty are 
wholly different from those of the spirit- 
ual ebrew maiden. Though seen 
through the lens of the ‘crystal,’ her 
lustre is rather that of some more brilliant 
colored stone, while the soul of the Jewish 
Esther could not, on the other hand, be 
more fitly typified than by that transparent 
mountain gem. 

Nimrod seems a wild, painful creation in 
his weakness and madness, while the poet’s 
idea of his external appearance in times 
of war and command is voiced in the same 





Theophile Gautier’s mind, as shown in kis 
Roman @une Momie. 

The gentle Hesperus, the war-like Nim- 
rud, and the powerful Esther form a_ trio 
of volumes indicating phases of the writer’s 
mind. Mr. De Kay comes of a race 
distinguished both in art and war; and his 
books show « painter’s mind anda mili- 
tary energy. J. R.A. 











BUsINESs NOTRLS. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have re- 
ceivel the songs — **Through Wood and 
Field” sod ‘*We No‘hing See, We Nothing 
Kuow,” from the merry war opera by Jo- 
hanna Strauss; ‘‘Good Morning,” song by 
Edward Grieg; ‘‘The Twilight Falls,” by 
L. O. Emerson; ‘‘Harp of the Winds,” a 
vocal duet by Franz Abi, words by Rev. L. 
H. Talbot; ‘Frolic of the Frogs Waltz,” as 
violin solo, also arranged for violin and pi- 
ano; ‘‘Olivette Waltz,” violin solo, also ar- 
ranged for violin and piane; ‘Valse Seri- 
euse,” for small hands, by Oscar Weil. 

s 











- SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Western Agency.—Wm. Robert Ebeil, at the 
office of Macullar,Parker & Co., Haverley’s Building, 
Chicago, Lil., is authorized to receive new subscrib- 
ers and advertisements for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Ladites—U-e Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresses, They do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the basque down in the 

roper position. Wholesale and retail at No. 9 
Jamilton place, opp. Park St. Church. MISSES T. 
A. & A. M. DAY, Manf’s. 


Florence Kuoitting Silk.—Send 3 tent 
stamp for samples. Nonotuck Silk Co,, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 





The Evening School for Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, c!osed for the summer on Moa- 
day, Mey 29. Will reopen as usual the first of Sep- 
tember. 

Lost!—A gold-mounted stylographle pen was 
dropped at 5 Park St., atthe meeting of the N. KE. 
Suffrage Associalion, May 26. The finder will oblige 
by leaving it with Miss Wilde, at Woman’s JouRNAL 

ce, 





The Moral Education Association with 
friends are invited to an entertainment at the resi- 
dence of 8S. S. Willson, Esq., Pine Cliff Cottage, 
Deuham,on June 27 After A.M. there will be a so- 
cial basket picnicon the grounds At3.30 P. M.a 
paper will be read by the president of the Association 
on “Elements of Character.” Package tickets pro- 
cured 6 for $1.00, Frequent trains dvily for Dedham, 
Providence R. R. 


Situation wanted—An i. telligent, neat, or- 
derly American woman, who has partially lost her 
voice and speaks in a whisper, desires asituation to 
take care of china, dust furniture, and do the lighter 
work of a family. The best references will be given. 
Apply to Woman's Journat Office, 5 Park street. 





SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET, 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTEP CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


LASSELL SEMINARY, masa" "Soston 
: », Mass. Boston 
advantages with delightful suburban home. Special 
eare of health, manners,and morals of growing girls, 
Good board. Teaches cooking and like household 


arts. ‘To secure place apply early. Address 
Cc. CU. BRAGDON, Prinoipat, 


NewYork Medical College & Hospital 
FOR WOMEN, 
No. 213 W.54th St., New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 24 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
osvestanee pee ponetiet studies ansurpassed by any 
other school. In sadition, the large daily clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward’s Island 
, ~~ reas Hospital (weekly) are open for all stu- 

ente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. Y. City. 
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The only periect device for combining the smallest 
rpace with the greatest convenience in shelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully illustra- 
ted circular, or call. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 





? AWEHEK. $12 a day at home easily made- 
| Costly outfit free. Address Tavs & Co,, Aw 
gusta, Maine. 





LADIES’ 


CHIP, LACE AND STRAW HATS 


REFINISHED TO LOOK LIKE NEW, art 


Hodges’ Bleachery, 


No. 1l WINTER STREET, 


MISS C. LEWIS 


Invites the ladies of Boston and vicinit 
display of 7 eke 


CHOICE MILLINERY, 


AT HER .ROOMS, 
535 WASHINGTON STREET, Room 4, 
NEXT DOOR TO BOSTON THEATRE, 
Connected with these rooms is a Ladies’ 


Hat and Bonnet Bleachery, 





where ladies can rely upon the work being done 
promptly and inthe Best Possible Manner 
and they aleo have the advantage of selecting shapes 
from the trimmed goods in the 


Millinery Rooms. 


CHOICEST FOODS 


—IN THE— 


WORLD! 


Made from the finest grains, 
All impurities removed. 
— and genenes, 
eam cooked and dessi 
| (thoroughly dried), —= 


reakfast 
Prepared for the Table in 
ereals, | Ten Minutes, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Ask your Grocer for the A,B,C. Brand ONLY! 


A. B.C, White Oats, A. B.C, White Whe 
A. B. . Barley Food, A. B. & Yellow Maint 


The Cereals Mfg. Co., Office, 83 Murray St.,N.¥ 





merican 
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, , , 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St,, 
Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr.neiples, 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes uccurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 
Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO,, 
504 Washington 8t., cor. Bedford Street 1w 


DRESS |A. T. Focc. 
RE FORM | | 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


LADIES! 


A very complete line of LADIES’ SILK STOCK. 
INGS, made from the GENUINE FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK, in sizes No. 8, 844 9, 944. These 
goods are the most durable in color and texture of 
any in the market. Ladies who have so extensively 
used the Florence Silk for band knitting do not need 
to be informed of this. They are invited with others 
to call and examine this new line of goods, which 
includes a fine stock of Black, so popular thieseason 

NONOILUCK SILK COMPANY, 
18 Summer Street. 
Mills at Florence, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
»ublic laundry practically at your own door, making 
ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Costume | Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St. 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 


Best of references given as to style and quality of 
work. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has ouiginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledget 
- superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars seot 

ree. 




















Stylographic Pens. a 


Livermore “6 eerrerrrs 
Cross Pen Co, *¢ sagonede>eexte TE 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium..... ...-. 4,00 


All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher, Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


HEALTH FOOD, 


Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 
and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviatio® 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior preP 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, etc. 
Manufactured by new processes, f eed from all 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those “ 
sential food constituents demanded for the relief 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervons Biliary, Urinsr?, 
and Circulatory Systems which are now so prevalent 
and fatal in this country, the natural result of exee® 
sive mental and physical labor, accompanied by 
unpardonable ignorance or careleseness in 
to all hygenic principles. 








EXealth Food Agency: 


199 TREMONT ST,, BOSTON. 
Descriptive Pamphlet free 
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